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This message is for first advertisers. 


| The first step is vital, yet you are apt to 
regard it as only experimental. 


Beginners often feel that for the first step they 
need no advice or assistance; they assume an agency 
would not give them much help until they get started ; 
they believe it unnecessary to consult one when they 
propose to spend only a little money here and there 
trying out their proposition ; they think that it doesn’t 
matter so much about copy or mediums just so you 
are advertising; they conclude to spend a little money 
and if it pays they will become advertisers. 


' These ideas are very natural, but they are also very 
misleading. 


We have the greatest interest in first advertisers. 
Success depends so much upon the start you make, 
If there is any line of effort in which experience counts 
it is advertising, Let us help you with your first 
experiment—or show you why you should not make it. 
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As against the proposition of a half-page in 
each of New York’s seven leading morning 
newspapers for one issue we offer you— 


Four Times 


their combined 


Circulation 


10% Less Cost — 


for 


More Space 


and for 


Thirty Days & Nights 


as against 


One-Half Day. 


For details— 


Ward & Gow 


1 Union Square 


New York 
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A CLOSE VIEW OF DISTRI- 
BUTION CONDITIONS 
IN THE SOUTH. 


WHY THE SOUTHERN DEALER IS 
FAITHFUL TO THE CONTINUOUS 
ADVERTISER—HIS SOCIAL CHAR- 
ACTERISTICS CARRIED INTO HIS 
BUSINESS—NECESSITY FOR GAUG- 
ING THE BUYING POWER OF DIF- 
FERENT SOUTHERN SECTIONS— 
ADVERTISERS AS _ FACTORS’ IN 
SOUTHERN BETTERMENT, 


By Charles H. Post, 


Advertising Manager, F. W. Devoe & 
C. T. Raynolds Company, Paints, 
New York. 

[Epiror1aL Note.—Mr. Post has at 
different times in the past few years 
visited over a thousand towns. all 
through the South. He has investigated 
trade conditions from Virginia to Texas. 
His company has realized its present 
considerable Southern patronage through 
advertising in Southern dailies and in 
the weeklies of the 

towns. ] 


“county seat” 


The Southern dealer is loyal. 


He “sticks.” Prove to him the 
reliability of your goods and the 
sincerity of your support and you 
can count. upon his faithfulness 
in the hard, years’-long effort that 
must precede a complete sales suc- 
cess. 

I was chatting with one of our 
dealer friends in a prosperous 
little city of central Georgia. A 
drummer, with his hat tilted back, 
and with an I-am-carrying-every- 
thing-before-me manner, entered. 
He breezed up to the proprietor 
and grabbed that gentleman by 
the hand. 

“’'m Blank of the Oronoco 
Hardware Products Company. 
Glad to meet you. I’ve been 
wanting to make your town for 
a month of Sundays to let you 
put in this line of ours. Beats 
all competitors. Come over to 
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the hotel and make your selec- 
tion.” 

The merchant laughed good- 
naturedly and said that he was 
not anxious to put in a new line, 
for his old ones were selling 
“right well’ and his customers 
weren’t complaining. 

The drummer gave him a sharp 
look and edged up to him. Lean- 
ing forward confidentially, he said 
in a stage whisper: “I under- 
stand, old man. I'll make the 
price right between us, I can 
make you a very special quotation 
in gross lots that will put the 
prices of the other fellows in the 
shade.” 

The dealer’s voice had just a 
note of annoyance when he re- 
plied: “Now you just attend to 
me, Mr. Blank. I’m satisfied 
with the goods I am carrying. I 
have had this house for ten years. 
They have been square to me, 
have helped me all they could, 
have kept up the quality of their 
goods, have advertised for me, 
and have been gentlemen in the 
best business sense. Do yo’ think 
I am going to turn on my friends? 
I regret, suh, that I must refuse 
to look at your samples. It would 
be a waste of your time.” 

After the drummer had left, 
the dealer turned to me and re- 
marked that every few days 
some manufacturer’s representa- 
tive came in with some new all- 
winning scheme and with extrav- 
agant promises of quality and 
low price. He said that he had 
a faith to keep with his customers 
and with the houses that had 
served him conscientiously and 
to the best of their ability. 

“IT mean to keep up to date,” 
he said, “but I would be a poor 
Southerner to abandon a tried- 
out line for an experiment.” 

The man belonged to one of 
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the good families of the county. 
After all, was he practicing a 
Quixotic loyalty? I do not be- 
lieve so. The thorough Southern- 
er, dealer or any other worker, 
has inherited a sense of fair play. 
Any one who has been through 
the South knows that the intelli- 
gent, welil-bred native does not 
take one into his confidence until 
that one has proved himself 
worthy. But once you have passed 
the test, you are rated as a 
friend and you must be outrage- 
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CURVE OF A TYPICAL SOUTHERN SMALL 
WITH DEVOE, 


The ascending line is a significant demonstration of the 
cumulative power of persistent newspaper advertising. It 
is drawn in exact accordance with the showing of sales in 
town of central Georgia. 
marks a poor crop year as well as the panic. 


a “county seat’’ 


ously at fault if you lose his 
friendship. He carries this char- 
acteristic with him into business. 
He does not have one code of 
behavior for his social affairs and 
another for his business dealings. 

This fact is of tremendous im- 
portance in promoting a sales 
campaign. An advertiser cannot 
roll up astounding sales in a 
month. But he may confidently 
spend more than his sales amount 
to the first year in preparing the 
ground for future returns, and 
know that the dealer won’t for- 
sake him at just the time when 
at last the campaign is beginning 
to bear fruit. 

The manufacturers of Devoe 
paints have been advertising in 






DEALER’S ACCOUNT 


INK. 





Southern newspapers for over ten 
years, with steadily increasing 
sales. It is interesting to ex- 
amine the sales reports and note 
how the yearly sales have grown 
in volume in response to unrelax- 
ing sales effort. The increase 
is an exhibit of the cumulative 
power of publicity. It is also a 
banner witness of the loyalty of 
the Southern merchant. 

A business traveler in the South 
soon learns that where there is a 
good county there is a good coun- 

ty-seat town. A 


thriving town 
may be taken as 
evidence of a 


good buying sec- 
tion around it, It 
is necessary to 
understand _ that 
the county is the 
geographical unit, 
in the popular 
mind. People say 
that they live in 
such and such a 
“county” and not 
in such and such 
a “town.” 

Trade drifts to 
these _ central 
towns from a 
comparatively 
wide area, and 
this fact makes 
the physical work 
of distribution 
somewhat easier 
than it is in the 
North. An .adver- 
tiser may, therefore, pass by the 
hamlet and feel assured that he is 
putting his goods where the best 
element can secure them by cen- 
tering wholly upon the newspaper 
towns. 

Dealers fall into two classes, 
the best and the others. The 
well-to-do, substantial Southerner 
buys at the best store. The poor 
whites and the colored population 
patronize those stores where low 
prices prevail rather than quality. 

In every town you will find 
at least one hustling merchant 
in each line, keen to “get on,” 
anxious to keep’ in __ stock 
brands that will stand the test 
of use in the really discrimi- 
nating homes of the well-bred 


The “sag” 
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is individual with Scribner’s Magazine. 
the term applied to a common-sense arrange- 
ment —‘‘make-up”— of the advertising pages. 
It is the grouping together of advertisements of 
similar character under one heading, displaying 
these headings and indexing the advertisements. 
That this arrangement is appreciated by 
Scribner readers and enhances the value of the 
advertising pages to Scribner advertisers is 
evidenced by many letters Scribner recently 
received. A few are quoted below: 
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Departmental Advertising 


It is 


‘*As a constant reader of the advertisements in 
Scribner’s, I wish to express my appreciation of your 
system of classification. I often wish to refer to the 
advertisements I have previously read and can always 
readily find them.’’ 


‘‘T believe that your new departmental plan is 
the first application of real common sense make-up 
in the magazine advertising section.”’ 


‘* Your novel idea of arranging advertisements 
appeals to me highly. When one has to go about 
‘ fishing ’ among the different advertisements the thing 
wanted is often overlooked.”’ 


‘*We believe, as you state, that the depart- 
mental classification of advertisements is a very 
sensible arrangement.’’ 


‘* Your plan is in line with the best experience 
in newspaper and magazine make-up. Scribner’s is 
to be congratulated on this new enterprise which 
ought to work out satisfactorily and attractively 
to advertisers.’’ 


Rate, $300 per page 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
NEW YORK 
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Southern families. Such families 
are usually independent and are 
able to buy what they are con- 
vinced is good. The wide-awake 
merchant, therefore, does not find 
it good business to resort to the 
abominable trick of substitution. 
Substitution is practiced, but to 
a less degree, I believe, than in 
any other part of the United 
States. 

Here again it is pertinent to re- 
member that the leading dealer 
is in most cases a member of the 
same social circles as his patrons. 
In those circles courtesy and con- 
sideration are leading _ traits. 
These traits prevail even though 
a counter separates the customer 
and the merchant. An insistent 
desire to substitute would be in 
the nature of a social solecism, 
and the Southern gentleman is 
nothing if not “correct.” While 
this explanation may seem some- 
what fanciful, I sincerely believe 
that it has justification. 

In some sections of the South 
there are stretches that do not in- 
vite the advertiser. This is particu- 
larly true in the poorer sections of 
Mississippi, Alabama and Louis- 
iana, where the wants of the rural 
communities are satisfied chiefly 
through “supply stores.” The 
farmer brings in his crop and 
trades it for goods. His need of 
long credit makes him a poor 
prospective consumer of adver- 
tised brands. He is not in posi- 
tion to choose and he does not 
choose. He asks for shoes, sugar, 
paints, or nails, and he gets just 
those, and he takes what is given 


The advertiser must pick with 
discrimination the sections of the 
South in which to advertise and 
to invest money in sales promo- 
tion. “Supply store” districts are 
to be shunned. One = should 
divide the South into “buying 
areas.” It is a waste of money 
to blanket the whole South with 
an even territorial division of an 
appropriation. Let an advertiser 
forget state lines and make for 
himself a map whereon is plotted 
the areas of greatest absorbing 
power. 

It is also not without value to 
keep one’s self informed regard- 
ing the prosperity of different 
counties and districts from year 
to year. One district may be 
prosperous this year and, owing 
to a poor crop, may be compara- 
tively poverty stricken the next. 
| remember that several years ago 
a county in central Texas was, 
after a record cotton crop, literal- 
ly “rolling in money.” The resi- 
dents were buying liberally of 
every good thing. Five counties 
away the people were in dire 
straits. The cotton had failed, 
practically, and what little there 
was had to go to market at once 
to pay pressing bills for pro- 
visions and for clothes. A wisely 
directed Southern territorial cam- 
paign should be guided by a 
knowledge of just such condi- 
tions as these. 

My company has selected its 
Southern dealers with discrimi- 
nation and has received from 
them some of the best co-opera- 
tion it has ever had. For in- 


him. stance, there is the matter of 








NUMBER OF DEALERS IN VARIOUS LINES IN THE SOUTHERN STATES. 
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In the county-seat 
towns, where, as I have said, 
trade from a whole county 
naturally drifts, our agent fre- 
quently has a list of all the good 
families. He will place this at 
the disposal of his manufacturing 
advertiser. A dealer in Georgia 
not only had a list of names in 
his own county but also in five 
nearby counties, which, because 
of travel routes, were trading 
tributaries. He used a great many 
of our electros and_ regularly 
wrote asking for leaflets and 
booklets. We know of others 
like him and, as we establish 
ourselves year by year more 
firmly, they are extending them- 
selves further to do co-operative 
work, 

I am convinced that newspaper 
advertising is the one medium 
for satisfactory publicity in those 
states. The papers at the county- 
seats have circulations ranging 
from 1,000 to 3,000. I took the 
trouble to ascertain how the local 
paper ranked in the estimation of 
readers. I found that a prosper- 
ous man was a reader of his 
county, and often his state, news- 
paper. If a man did not read the 
newspaper he was almost invari- 
ably not prosperous. If he owned 
property he was not disposed to 
paint it, for he was generally 
shiftless and unprogressive. While 
advertising through outdoor and 
store signs is still practiced by 
some national advertisers in the 
South T should say that there is a 
growing tendency to advertise in 
the newspapers instead. 

The magazines are negligible 
mediums in the South. This is 
particularly true in the smaller 
towns and the rural regions. One 
newsdealer told me that he knew 
there were not more than 130 
magazines read in his county. He 
knew the postmaster and had 
checked this information to his 
satisfaction. The local newspa- 
per on the other hand had a cir- 
culation of 2,000. 

These newspapers carry very 
little advertising of the great 
mail-order houses. Indeed, the 
mail-order competition is incon- 

siderable. All through the South 
more trade-marked goods are 


mailing lists. 
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finding places upon the merchants’ 
shelves. 

The national advertisers have 
done a great deal to raise the 
standard of merchandise con- 
sumed through the Southern 
states. When this company first 
entered the South, old methods 
were dominant. These have 
yielded to the continuous pub- 
licity of several large national 
advertisers. The united effort of 
the paint houses alone has had a 
wonderful effect. Devoe and its 
competitors have profited from 
this educational campaign. Ten 
years ago our house was selling 
chiefly its second-grade paint tc 
the South. To-day all our sales 
in the Southern states are of our 
first grade. Our _ second-grade 
paint is not even kept in the ware- 
houses. What better evidence of 
the development of Southern taste 
can you find than this fact? Yes, 
the South is progressing! 

And the future? It seems to me 
that Southerners individually are 
improving their standard of liv- 
ing and their buying power. There 
is a strong inclination in some of 
the states to pass compulsory ed- 
ucation laws. If these laws are 
passed, they will have a direct 
bearing upon the results of future 
sales campaigns. Educate man 
and his wants increase. He wants 
better things. 

There is a great industrial and 
manufacturing territory in North 
Carolina, South Carolina and 
northern Georgia. The “poor 
whites” of the interior have been 
drawn upon to work in the mills 
and the factories. It would be 
expecting the impossible to count 
upon these men as buyers of ad- 
vertised brands. But they are 
bringing their children with them 
into the towns and these children 
must go to school, soon, if com- 
pulsory education obtains. They 
will have the wider outlook that 
education, even of the common 
school and the high school kind, 
gives. They cannot be satisfied 
with the quality of goods their 
poverty-stricken and uneducated 
parents used. They will be num- 
bered among the readers of news- 
papers and magazines. They will 
buy trade-marked goods. 
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THE THREAT OF THE MAG- 
AZINE POSTAL TAX. 





SENATE COMMITTEE’S FAVORABLE RE- 
PORT, AND THE ATTACHMENT OF 
THE PROPOSAL TO APPROPRIATION 
BILL AS A “RIDER” MAKES SITU- 
ATION SERIOUS—RIDGWAY, HAZEN 
AND J. WALTER THOMPSON ON 
SITUATION—WHAT TAX WOULD 
MEAN IN CASH—AN ADVERTISER’S 
VIEW. 





The magazine publishers of the 
country were rudely jarred out of 
their feeling of security last 
Thursday by the news that the 
Senate committee had reported 
favorably the bill to increase the 
mailing rates of the advertising 
sections from one to four cents a 
pound. This bill is a rider upon 
the postal appropriation bill. The 
first intimation that the measure 
which has been pressed so hard 
by the Administration was in crit- 
ical danger of passing the upper 
house came Thursday from T. L. 
Collins, of Butterick’s and P. S. 
Collins, of the Curtis publications, 
who were on the ground watching 
developments for the Periodical 
Publishers’ Committee. 

Their telegrams to publishers 
were a call to arms. PRINTERS’ 
Ink received one which pictured 
the situation as follows. 

Bill cunningly drawn to insure quick 
passage. eon! friendly Senators 
against us. ommittee stood eight to 
two. Administration pressing hard. 
Situation distinctly critical. This 
means wiping out profits of business. 
Wire your Senators what it does to 
you. ring all influence to bear. 

The serious import of this in- 
formation was strengthened by 
press dispatches in Friday morn- 
ing’s papers. Those who had not 
taken off their coats on Thursday 
afternoon shed them Friday morn- 
ing and set the telephone, the tele- 
graph and their stenographers to 
work with a vengeance. Some of 
them took train for Washington 
right away to get upon the scene 
of the conflict that seems sure to 
precipitate itself when the bill 
comes to a vote. Senator Penrose, 
chairman of the Committee on 
Post-offices and Post-roads, an- 
nounced that he would call up the 


bill for consideration early this 
week. 

There is a proviso in the bill 
that the increased rate shall not 
apply to publications mailing less 
than 4,000 pounds of each issue. 
Publishers of magazines of the 
style of the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, the Saturday Evening 
Post, Collier's, Vogue, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, etc., etc., which 
give position to advertisements 
alongside of reading matter, are 
particularly affected by the ruling 
of the bill that every page on 
which there is an advertisement 
shall be counted as wholly adver- 
tising. Publishers of such period- 
icals as these would accordingly 
have to bulk the reading matter 
and the advertisements in entirely 
separate sections, or else charge a 
much higher rate for next read- 
ing position. 

The ramifications of the threat 
of a postal increase extend even 
further than is at first apparent. 
For instance, it will not only affect 
the copies mailed by publishers, 
but a portion of the news-stand 
circulation as well. The news 
companies mail under second-class 
laws the magazines going west of 
Chicago to newsdealers, and they 
will undoubtedly raise the rate to 
publishers. 

Not one publisher with whom a 
representative of PRINTERS’ INK 
talked Saturday but agreed that if 
this measure becomes a Iaw devas- 
tation will be wrought among 
American periodicals. American 
periodicals were threatened with 
practical confiscation, in the case 
of the weaker ones, and with a 
serious shrinkage in values in the 
cases of the strong ones. 


PRESIDENT RIDGWAY OF “EVERY- 
, »” 


BODY’S. 

President Erman J. Ridgway, of 
the Ridgway Company, now allied 
with the Butterick publications, 
did not mince terms. He said: 

“If this bill should pass the Sen- 
ate and the House and be signed 
by the President, there would be 
several violent deaths immediately 
in the magazine field. I am one 
of those who were confident that 
the bill could not pass. It is un- 
believable that a Congress com- 
posed of American business men 























could become responsible for leg- 
islation so destructive. Even yet, 
in the face of the critical develop- 
ments, I am disposed to a feeling 
of confidence that the bill can 
never be enacted into law. The 
proposition is so unjust as to be 
grotesque. 

“If the worst should happen, the 
publishers would be confronted 
with a most vital problem. How 
could those who were not at once 
blotted out save themselves? 

“The increased cost would have 
to be transferred to the advertis- 
ers or the subscribers or both. I 
do not believe that advertisers 
would consent to a further ad- 
vance in the line rate, at least not 
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higher price for the splendid peri- 
odicals that are being put out by 
publishers. A _ raise in selling 
price, by the copy or by the year, 
would at once eliminate a respect- 
able part of any magazine’s list. 
The competition between period- 
icals is strong. Those many read- 
ers whose choice is evenly divided 
as between magazines, or as be- 
tween magazines and newspapers, 
with their Sunday magazine sup- 
plements. would drop, to be known 
of the magazine lists no longer. 
This fall in circulation would still 
further depreciate the value of the 
advertising pages. 

“Either course which the pub- 
lisher might take to retrieve him- 
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(Telegram.) 
John Irving Romer, Editor, 


12 West 31st Street, New York. 


Am dead against increased postal rates on ad- 
vertising sections of magazines. It is unfair, 
unjust, and unwise. It is a tax on information, 
a hindrance to education. It will increase the 
already too high cost of living. The people will 
oppose it when they understand it. 


CHAMP CLARK. 








an advance that would make good 
the increased cost of doing busi- 
ness. The point is that the mag- 
,azines are not competing merely 
with one another in their effort 
to secure advertising patronage. 
There are the newspapers, the 
street cars, the billboards, etc. A 
considerable increase in rate would 
surely cause some advertisers to 
cease using the magazines and 
would put a serious handicap upon 
efforts to create new magazine ac- 
counts. 

“Could the subscriber be sad- 
dled with the increase? Could the 
news-stand selling price be raised 
by an amount that would make 
good the new Government postal 
levy? I do not believe so, al- 
though I have long held that the 
subscriber should be charged a 


self would lead to a serious shrink- 
age in magazine property values. 
The increased postal rate on 600,- 
000 copies would cost $150,000 a 
year for Everybody's magazine 
alone. This is more than the peri- 
odical is making. 

“Regard for a moment the harsh 
unjustness of the Washington 
viewpoint. This bill might go into 
effect immediately. But the pub- 
lisher would not be able to turn 
himself before several months at 
least. Present subscribers would 
have to be served at the old rate 
till a year had passed. And ad- 
vertising rates cannot be jumped 
overnight, either. 

“The more I canvass the propo- 
sition the more absurd it becomes. 
It is really so silly as to be in- 
conceivable. 
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23 $900,000 (including Saturday Eve. 
ning Post.) 
26 -69* $165,000 (including American Mag- 
azine 
44 -73* $275,000 (including Everybody'sMag- 
azine, Designer, etc. 
127 52 $30,000 ) standard size general mag- 
azines will be exempt from 
128 39 $25,000 the additional tax upon 


part advertising pages. 
80 -13 = $100,000 (inc’g Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine and Motor Boating) 
112 54 $10,000 


Totai extra annual cost proposed for these magazines, $1,505,000. 
* These figures include part advertising pages counted as adi advertising, according to the Senate 


committee's proposal. 





“The explanation seems to be 
that Postmaster-General Hitch- 
cock has not examined into this 
business of publishing. We may 
credit him with a sincere and hon- 
est desire to lessen the deficit, but 
he has been most wrongly ad- 
vised as to magazine profits. His 
measure is so bereft of business 
insight that one can only believe 
that he leafed over the pages of 
the magazines, noted the page 
upon page of advertising at what 
he thought a high rate, and came 
to the conclusion that here was a 
big ripe plum to pick. He doubt- 
less convinced himself that period- 
ical publishers are embarrassed 
with an overplus of prosperity, 
that should pay a fuller tribute to 
the postal service. 

“Speaking for Everybody's, all 
that we wish is that the Govern- 
ment go into this matter in a 
thoroughly businesslike way. The 
Administration should not adopt 
half-baked theories as established 
facts. It has on record the re- 
port of the Congressional commit- 
tee made three years ago, when 
expert accountants examined into 
this matter and reported against 
an increase. Senator Carter, who 
was chairman of that committee, 
has, I note, now reversed himself, 
He is one of the men who will not 
serve after the present session. 

“If the second-class rate is in- 
creased, some publishers have 
urged that they might distribute 
through the express companies in- 
stead, as cheaply as heretofore. 
But would not the express com- 
panies immediately raise their 


rate, when they no longer had to 
compete with the post-office? The 
express companies may know 
more than we suspect about the in- 
fluences pressing for the passage 
of this confiscatory bill.” 


PRESIDENT GEORGE H, HAZEN OF 
CROWELL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


George H. Hazen, president of 
the Crowell Publishing Company 
and advertising manager of the 
Century magazine, said: “Con- 
gress will, I believe, hear from the 
People, who will be quick to see 
the fiction in the theory that the 
publisher will pay the piper. It 
will come out of the Public’s pock- 
ets, and introduce again our old 
friend, the Higher-Cost-of-Liv- 
ing.” 

R, J. Cuddihy, publisher of the 
Literary Digest,a periodical which 
is indubitably prosperous, and with 
as little to fear as any other from 
the proposed law, scored the in- 
justice of the proposal. 

“The Government is trying to 
cripple one of the greatest influ- 
ences for good in American life. 
Has the Administration so quick- 
ly forgotten the tribute that la- 
mented statesman, Senator Dolli- 
ver, of Iowa, paid to the maga- 
zines, when he said: “They have 
been the greatest educational 
forces in America in the last twen- 
ty years’? Who will pay the in- 
crease? The advertiser in part, 
the subscriber in part. What hap- 
pened in Canada when the Domin- 
ion abrogated our understanding 
with Great Britain about second- 
class privileges? The Canadian 
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reader paid the increase. Sub- 
scribers there were made to pay 
an advance of eighty-five cents a 
year because they had formed a 
liking for the Literary Digest. 
The Dominion thus imposed a 
penalty upon the reading habit of 
its citizens. 

“The newspapers are making a 
serious mistake in not banding 
themselves unanimously against 
this threatening danger. For their 
turn will come next. There is no 
guarantee that the Federal govern- 
ment will put any limits to its reg- 
ulations of the American press.” 

John A. Sleicher, of Leslie's 
Weekly, some time ago urged upon 
the Periodical Publishers’ Com- 
mittee that this bill would surely 
come up for action at the present 
session of Congress. But as for 
himself he said: “The measure 
would not affect Leslie’s. Leslie’s 
Weekly is an illustrated weekly 
newspaper, a phrase we _ have 
printed from the beginning upon 
our title page. Newspapers will 
rot come within the scope of the 
measure.” 


VIEWS OF J. WALTER THOMPSON 


J. Walter Thompson, president 
of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company gave this statement to 
Printers’ INK: 

“The magazines are a big fac- 
tor, through their advertising col- 
umns, in creating first-class mail 
matter, by stimulating  corre- 
spondence and orders by mail in 
response to advertisements, yield- 
ing a postal revenue far in excess 
of the extra amount that can pos- 
sibly be collected or saved by the 
change. 

“The law would also cut the 
distribution of products, react 
upon the parcels-post service, and 
7 a brake upon business gener- 
ally. 

“The point of view and scope 
of the bill illustrates the folly of 
saving at the tap and losing at 
the bunghole. 

“It is the best all-round busi- 
ness killer for the Government 
and the individual that could pos- 
sibly be devised.” 

Some of the cooler heads 
among the publishers advised 
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against hysterics. “The ball is a 
long way from the goal,” was the 
way One man expressed the situa- 
tion. “The bill is only favorably 
reported—not passed. It can even 
pass the Senate without justifying 
undue alarm, The insurgents will 
be heard from in the House as 
certain as fate. They will hear by 
that time from home. They will 
also be disposed on general prin- 
ciples to regard this bill suspect- 
ingly, arguing that if it passed 
the Senate, alleged to be composed 
of plutocrats and workers for the 
Interests, this would be strong 
presumptive evidence against the 
integrity of its underlying mo- 
tives.” 

The publishers are therefore 
strenuously endeavoring to bring 
educational influences to bear 
upon the people’s representatives 
at Washington. Big houses like 
those of Curtis and Butterick are 
working shoulder to shoulder as 
they have never done before, The 
magnitude of the proposed in- 
crease is revealed in a telegram 
from the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany to Printers’ INK, which is 
in part as follows: 

The passage of this bill would cost 
our company alone over $900,000 addi- 
tional and will absolutely kill many 
periodicals. It would mean a large in- 
crease in cost of advertising to every- 
hody. Please wire your Senator at 
Washington your most vigorous pro- 
test. Situation is critical and immedi- 
ate action is necessary. 

A charge of broken faith is 
made by Cameron MacKenzie, of 
McClure’s magazine. He said: 

“All the publishers understood 
action on this proposed attempt 
was off for this year. We were 
taken by surprise from the rear 
by the unexpected action of, the 
Senate committee.” 

George P. Metzger, advertising 
manager of the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company, says, from the 
viewpoint of an advertiser, “I do 
not believe the Administration 
will get the increased reventte it 
hopes for in the proposed tax on 
magazine advertising. I happen 
to know that one large publisher 
has anticipated a possible prohibi- 
tive rate, and has done prelimin- 
ary work in organizing as many 
as 1,000 distribution agents.” 
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DECORATION AND EMBEL- 


LISHMENT IN ADVER- 
TISING. 





ARTISTICALLY ATTRACTIVE ADVERTIS- 
ING BOOKS—HARMONY IN TYPE- 
FACES—TOO NOVEL TREATMENT IN 
ILLUSTRATION TO BE AVOIDED. 





By Charles King Darrow, 
Formerly Art Manager of the Chas, 
mar-Winchell Press, and of the 
American Bank Note Co. 

In a consideration of the sub- 
ject of book decoration and em- 
bellishment, as applied to the re- 
quirements of modern advertis- 
ing literature, so much depends 
on the point of view, that it may 
be well at the outset to give a 
little thought as to what consti- 
tutes success in an advertising 
book, and to what extent the 
decorative features may be made 
to contribute to it. 

It is obvious that the first ap- 
peal to the mind of the reader is 
in the impression that is made 
upon his mind by the appearance 
of the book as a whole, and at 
first how the book looks is of 
greater importance than what it 
has to say. If the appearance of 
it gives him pleasure his mind is 
influenced at the outset toward a 
favorable consideration of the ar- 
guments set forth in the text, 
whereas it may fail of a reading 
entirely if its appearance be such 
as to awaken in his mind no in- 
terest. 

Now, a book may be in its gen- 
eral style and treatment either 
over the head of the person into 
whose hands it is placed or he 
may consider it beneath his 
notice. It follows then that the 
artfst in approaching the de- 
sign and embellishment of a suc- 
cessful advertising book should 
bear in mind, perhaps, first of all, 
the class of persons whom it is 
intended to interest, and whose 
judgment it is hoped to dispose 
favorably toward the argument 
presented by the text. 

Assuming then that the suc- 
cessful advertising book is the one 
which, while fully serving the 
purpose for which it was created, 
does so in such attractive form 


as to give the reader a sense of 
pleasure in its perusal, let us pro- 
ceed to a consideration of the 
subject of decoration and embel- 
lishment. 

It is Disraeli, I think, who de- 
fined success as “the child of 
audacity,” and no doubt the au- 
dacious in decoration has its 
proper use; but to my mind, 
“consistency” is a better word 
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AN EXAMPLE OF POORLY DRAWN DECORA- 
TION COMBINED WITIL TOO WEAK TYPE, 


to conjure with in the field of art, 
and a book that is treated con- 
sistently in every detail of its 
make-tip, from cover to cover, in 
the final test of results accom- 
plished is more likely to prove its 
worth. 

The mistake most common in 
book decoration aside from the 
very common ore of over-elabora- 
tion is, no doubt, the one of in- 
consistency. How often one finds 
in books, pretentious and elabo- 
rate in their make-up, decora- 
tion entirely out of harmony with 
the type face with which it 1s 
used, having no relation to the 
design upon the cover, or the 
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style of the title page. This lack 
of harmony is very often the re- 
sult of proceeding with the work 
of decoration without having first 
settled upon a consistent scheme 
of treatment for the work as a 
whole. 

THE VALUE OF A GOOD DUMMY. 

And here I should like to make 
a plea for the dummy. What ar- 
chitect would proceed with the 
erection of a building without 
first having formed a definite and 
consistent plan—a plan appro- 
priate to the purpose intended 
and more or less complete as to 
details ? 

In the work of preparing ef- 
fective advertising literature it is 
no less essential, and many of 
the mistakes and inconsistencies 
apparent in the treatment and em- 
bellishment of books would be 
avoided if sufficient time were 
taken at the outset to prepare a 
scheme of treatment for the work 
as a whole. 

The dummy should indicate 
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A GOOD ARCHITECTURAL FRAME, 


(toughly it may be, but definitely) 
the character of the decoration 
to be used throughout the book. 
It should show the kind of stock 
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to be used both for the cover and 
inside pages, the kind and size of 
type, the margins, and the space 
to be allotted to the illustrations. 








Illustrated Trade Catalogue 
of Silverware, Jewelry 
and fine Metal Goods, 

including a Special Seleétion | 

of Bronzes and Library Novelties | 
in [nk Stands and Desk Sets. 
for the Season of 1905-1906. 
Brown & Jenkins, 
480 Pennsylvania Ave., 
Gashington, D.C. 


A STRONG HEADING SHOWING DECORATIVE 
ARRANGEMENT OF NATURAL OBJECTS 
AND USED WITH HARMONIOUS 
TYPE IN RED AND BLACK. 


There should be a harmony main- 
tained throughout the entire 
scheme in the relation of the 
decoration to type face as well as 
to margins and illustrations. and 
the scheme as a whole should be 
consistent with the purpose of the 
book, the character of the house 
publishing it, as well as the taste 
of the public whose interest it is 
desired to influence. 

Primarily, the purpose of dec- 
oration as applied to the embel- 
lishment of books is to render 
the work more pleasing to the 
eye and the perusal of the page 
more easy and pleasurable, but it 
is varied in its functions, since 
it may symbolize as well as dec- 
orate, and illustrate as well as 
symbolize. 

It may be treated freely, natu- 
rally, conventionally, or geomet- 
rically. It may consist of natural 
forms of obiects, of architectural 
forms, interlacing bands or geo- 
metrical shapes; whatever style 
of embellishment is determined 
upon as best suited to the work 
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Your story 
sounds so 
good to you 
that you 
would read 
it with en- 
thusiasm in 
the form 
of a_ stone- 
proof on the 
cheapest 





kind of news paper. 

Other people don’t like it that 
way. 

It is your news, and not theirs. 

From your natural attitude of 
deep, personal interest you can- 
not reach out and attract atten- 
tion—you must place yourself in 
the other man’s thoroughly care- 
less and uninterested position. 

This is a mighty important 
thing to take into consideration 
in the preparation of your 
printed matter. 

It must be so clever and so 
strong as to compel attention 
and respect from the most in- 
different. 

For this reason the most care- 
ful attention must be given to 
every branch and detail of the 
production of a piece of printed 
matter, no matter whether it be 
a little mailing folder or sump- 
tuous catalogue—it must always 
be borne in mind that there is 
a stiff wall of indifference to be 
broken down. 

We are naturally able to look 
at a printing proposition from 
the standpoint of those to whom 
it is to appeal. This is a point 
of view which differs from yours 
and differs almost as widely 
from that of the ordinary 
printer. 

We should like to have an op- 
portunity to tell you just what 
course a printing order takes in 
this establishment and what is 
done at every stage of the work 





to make its success a certainty, 
Wouldn’t this interest you? 


* * * 


The Ethridge Company, Gen- 
tlemen: As usual, you have 
overwhelmed me with an em- 
barrassing array of designs for 
magazine advertising, in re- 
sponse to my request. 

It is all the more embarrassing 
because of the beauty and artis- 
tic excellence of the designs. I 
very much appreciate your 
promptness and courtesy in the 
matter. 

(Extract from letter from 
Breakfast Food Co.) 


7 * * 


The Ethridge Company, Gen- 
tlemen: I should certainly be 
unfair to myself if I failed to 
express my appreciation of the 
conduct of our magazine, which 
fully equals our expectations 
and bears the mark of enthusias- 
tic, first-class work. 

When I was in your office and 
saw how you and all of your 
men work together, I was fully 
satisfied then of the result. 

Will you not express to your 
office force what I should like 
to say to them individually were 
I there in person? We have 
had very flattering notices by 
the local papers. 

(Extract from letter from 
Hardware Co.) 


* * * 


If the morning 
mail looks bad 
don’t grouch. 
Look to your ad- 
vertising. Are 
you paying 
enough for De- 
signs and Copy 
to warrant a 
mail bag filled with orders? 
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The proprie- 
tor of a hat 
store in Hart- 
ey ford pays 
? three dollars 
for newspa- 
per space and 
ten dollars 
for copy to put into it. Inciden- 
tally he sells more hats than any 
store in New England outside 
of Boston. A word to the wise 
is unnecessary. | 


The Ethridge Company, Gen- 
tlemen: We beg to acknowledge 
receipt of the advertising de- 
signs recently forwarded us. We 
wish to express our apprecia- 





ion. 

All the work which you have 
done for us has been extremely 
satisfactory, and we can cheer- 
fully commend you to anyone 
needing such service. 

(Extract from letter from 
large Soap Concern,) 


Better an inch of space with 
real live interest than a whole 
page of mere ordinary plati- 
tudes. 


* * * 

When you have a “hard” 
proposition, when you are really 
hungering and thirsting for the 
right kind of help that will be 
valuable from the standpoint of 
actual experience, the Ethridge 
Shop is a mighty good place to 
bring your troubles. 


No one can af- 
ford to waste 
valuable space. 
Even an eccen- 
tric millionaire 
cannot afford 
to buy a square 
block in the 
Wall Street 
district, tear 
down the sky- 








scrapers and lay it out for a 
cow pasture. Because greed 
relatives would seize upon ab 
an act as an evidence of insan- 
ity, have him put away, and 
appropriate his millions for 
themselves. 

Yet there are advertisers who 
buy the most valuable advertis- 
ing space and then practically 
waste it with poor Copy and II- 
lustrations. These advertisers 
seem to think that, having paid 
a big amount for the space, they 
have spent sufficient on the ad- 
vertisement, and any old ad will 
do for this space. The number 
of such advertisers, however, is 
rapidly growing less. They 
either see the error of their 
ways, or their money gives out. 


PRELIMINARY CHARGES 


A nominal charge is made for 
preliminary (unfinished) work. 
This bill does not cover the cost 
of preparation of the drawings 
and payment therefor does not 
convey possession of either 
drawings or copy. These remain 
the property of the ETHRIDGE 
COMPANY. The preliminary 
charge stands on each rough 
sketch not accepted. On ac- 
cepted designs the bill for pre- 
liminary work is deducted from 
the bill for the completed de- 
signs. Alterations are charged 
on time basis. 


oo &}. 2 


The Ethridge. Company 


Madison Square Building 
Madison Square, North 
(25 East 26th Street) 

New York City 
Telephones: 7890-7891-7892-7893 
Madison Square 
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How Farm Journal 
Readers Buy. 


Here’s another letter from a FARM JOURNAL 
subscriber, this time in California, showing how 
important purchases are made from its adver- 
tisers with entire confidence. He renews his 
subscription to the paper, and adds: 


I have bought twelve acres of choice loamy soil, and am going 


in the floral and nursery business. I have just written to forty- 


two of your customers (he means advertisers) for orders from 10 
cents up to $400. 


Frep Harriman, 
San Diego, California. 


The feeling of FARM JOURNAL readers about 
the paper is fairly indicated by the fact that the 
great majority of its 800,000 subscribers have 
paid FIVE TO TEN YEARS AHEAD. Having money, 
they evidently want to make sure that, whatever 


happens, the family won’t have to get along 
without the FARM JOURNAL. 


Forms for April close March 6, unless all space is taken earlier. Over 
800,000, $4.00 a line. Farm Journat has no advertising solicitors, and yet 
carries more business (in value) than any other farm paper published. 
Why? Order through any good agency, or direct. 


WILMER ATKINSON COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


PHILADELPHIA 
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once determined it 


in hand, i | 
should be carried out consistently 


in design, method and _ color 
throughout the book. ; 
From time immemorial the 


mind of man has delighted in 
symbolism, that relation between 
natural things and the ideal, and 
the artist has ever found in dec- 
oratively treated symbols a field 
rich in possibilities for charm 
and suggestion in the decoration 
of the printed page. 

Symbolism of form may be 
classified under three heads: 
Natural forms, geometrical forms 
and mechanical forms. It is not 
possible within the limited space 
of a short article to more than 
indicate a few of the almost end- 
less possibilities in this field of 
decoration; briefly, however, to 
suggest a few in each division: 






NATURAL, 
Suggesting 
BAMNOHING. so <0 0000s Wrath, Vengeance 
The Sun....God, the Source of Light, 
Power, Wisdom. 
ae Inspiration, Divine Power 
SINIINIED 6 ic ois ve aics'o.cn 9 anes sseces gin, Evil 
ROSAS as s\s stip chee ..Wisdom, Learnin, 
Laurel... Success, Victory, Rewar 
| rs -Festivity, Joy 
ROLE. cc cscecvrcceeces Royalty, Beauty 
eee Mourning, Sorrow 
ER ore rr - Industry 
GEOMETRICAL, 
Symbolizing 
The Circle...... ..Eternity, Perfection 
REO PIOUBTEs 6 0.000008 ...-Truth, Justice 
THO ATIANGIC. 60600 esse eee -The Trinity 
MECHANICAL, 
a Pre 64a000eceeene 
reo Manufacture 
ee Pee reer ee Industry 
OE aaa Speed, Messages 
EN: dvews secaa aude aca Time 
Bee SCRIER. cc cece Justice, Judgment 


Aside from the symbolic in dec- 





Shall I tell you the secret of the true scholar? 
[tis this: Every man I meet is my master in 
some point and in that I learn of him.—tecron 











A CONSISTENT COMBINATION OF TYPE 
AND DECORATION. 


oration, we have the decorative 
treatment of the illustrations 
themselves. 

Improvement in modern repro- 
ductive methods by the engraver 
has made possible many new and 
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effective results both in line and 
half-tone, in combination with a 
single tint and with the use of 
two or more colors, not possible 
a few years ago. 

There 


is danger in the too 






j| Saam. . 

4 (il ee J Five years nave now 
i) UW! ) passed since he left us—and 
~~ — the world that will forever 
love and mourn him. Five 
times have the seasons run their course since he fell 
asleep beside the Avon, never to waken more. Five 
long and lonely years! And yet—and yet—to me it 
seems that he is never far away. Lonely in body have 
I been, but never hath my soul dwelt solitary. My 
grief for him is as no other's; yet my joy is such as 
none can ever take from me. I was his, he was mine. 
The world’s poet was my beloved, too. It makes me 
almost catch my breath to say it, and I often marvel 
why this crown of my life was given me. "Tis a mys- 
tery sweet as strange, a very sacrament of wonder and 
of love. And a mystery, whether human or divine, we 
may adore, but never comprehend. 

For I was Shakespeare's sweetheart—verily and 
alone his sweetheart, even after I became his wedded 
wife. From that first wondrous day when we read in 
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A HARMONIZING COMBINATION OF INITIAL, 
HEADING AND TEXT. 


decorative treatment of illustra- 
tions in commercial work. The 
artist in striving for a novel ef- 
fect, in his enthusiasm for what 
he conceives to be originality, 
may lose sight of more important 
considerations of purpose and 
consistency and so detract from 
the value of his drawings as de- 
scriptive illustrations. 

As a general proposition, in 
books where the purpose is to 
show in the illustrations the char- 
acter, style and detail of a prod- 
uct, one should not attempt too 
novel a method of treatment in 
the illustrations, but rather rely 
upon some simple form of pure 
decoration to give grace and beau- 
ty to the page, while at the same 
time helping to support and dis- 
play both the text and illustra- 
tions. 

It is true that there is a large 
field for the use of illustrations 
treated boldly, decoratively in flat 
tones and a poster manner, both 
for the cover and inside pages of 
books, and many are the modern 
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manifestations of the varying 
methods but the application of 
them should always be consistent 
with the purpose for which they 
are used, and determined with a 
view rather as to whether they 
will best serve that purpose than 
solely because they present a new 
effect in treatment or style. 


Originality of design and meth- 


od is too rare a quality and too 
fine to be spoken of slightingly, 
or to need any defense when it 
is genuine and rightly applied; 
but solely because a thing is novel 
does not necessarily imply that it 
will better serve the purpose for 
which it is used than an older, 
simpler, or more common form, 
or method. Perhaps originality 
is a rather misused term, and it 
certainly stands for a quality that 
is least likely of attainment when 
most striven for. 

Certainly it is true that good 
traditional ornament has the al- 
most inestimable advantage of 
having been refined through the 
centuries by the hands of men 
skilled in its use, and the artist 
who applies himself to the work 
in hand in sincerity and earnest- 
ness, with a clear conception of 
its purpose, and a determination 
to make it serve that purpose to 
the fullest and to do so in such 
manner as to give pleasure, can 
well afford to let considerations 
of originality take care of them- 
selves, whether the work be the 
decoration of the pages of a book 
or the walls of a cathedral. 

ter 


HOUGHTON ON FARM EVOLU- 
TION AND FARM PAPERS. 


Speaking before the Detroit Adcraft 
Club, recently, E. H. Houghton, pub- 
lisher of the Michigan Farmer, made an 
interesting address on the farm paper. 

Mr. oughton maintains that the 
farm paper is the farmer’s trade pa- 
per, and to it is due the credit of 
“raising agriculture from the plane of 
a mere occupation to the dignity of a 
profession and with all the commercial 
importance of a BIG business.” 

efore the virgin fertility of the soil 
was worn out, bountiful crops could be 
secured from the land by the crudest 
methods—now, however, the farmer 
must put back into his land just so 
much as he takes out of it. 

This is where the farm paper comes 
in—it takes up the farmer’s problems 
and thrashes them out scientifically and 
by experiments and gives to every farm- 
er subscriber the latest new and most 








advanced ideas about the tillage of the 
soil. It tells him in an editorial way 
what he needs, what his farmer friends 
are using, and how to apply scientific 
methods to his particular proposition, 
The advertising columns, in their turn 
tell the farmer where to get the things 
he needs, what the merits of them are 
and why they will bring him bigger 
receipts at the end of the year. 

The old-time farmer was a veritable 
“robber of the soil.” He took every. 
thing out and put nothing back in, 
That’s why you find so many aban- 
doned farms in many sections of the 
country—an unskillful cultivation soon 
became unprofitable and forced many 
farmers into other channels of en- 
deavor. 

_ As necessity is always the mother of 
invention, the old hand methods of the 
farmers were supplanted by wonderful 
mechanical reapers, sowers, harvesters 
and cultivators. The big demand for 
farm products had to be met, and the 
farmers were quick to take advantage of 
every device that would increase their 
output and lessen the cost of operation 
of their farms—and there isn’t a farmer 
to-day who doesn’t know the use of and 
the value of scientific farm implements. 

“By nature, the farm paper is at once 
the most available and the most useful 
avenue for the dissemination of this 
recently acquired fund of scientific 
knowledge as applied to agriculture. 

“The farm paper. performs at the 
same time the function of a clearing- 
house for ideas among its_ readers, 
the more clearly defining the limitations 
which must be recognized in the gen- 
eral application of fundamental truths 
in individual and conditional cases. 

“Science provides the basic theory for 
the best agricultural practices, but prac- 
tical application is an art in the highest 
development of the industry, an art 
which it is peculiarly the field of the 
farm paper to develop through the me- 
dium of its reading columns. 

“But the farm paper also keeps the 
producer in close touch with market 
conditions—it aids in the development 
of the art of home-making and howse- 
keeping as well as the science of agri- 
culture, and in the furnishing of clean, 
wholesome, entertaining and educational 
reading for every member of the farm 
family. 

” hat the farm papers of the coun- 
try have performed well the functions 
above described is best proven by their 
wonderful growth in’ recent years.” 

The increase in population has over- 
taken production to such an extent that 
prices for farm products have reached 
a highly profitable level and still great- 
er advancements are assured the farm 
papers of the country in their splendid, 
well-directed efforts toward better condi- 
tions, greater prosperity and more lux- 
uries for the farmer. 

———+o-->——_——_ 


The Fort Worth, Texas, Star-Tele- 
gram recently gave its second annual 
banquet to its employees, on which oc- 
casion there were more than one hun- 
dred present. 





The Golane Special Ageney has re- 
moved to 290 Fifth avenue, New York, 
from 1 Madison avenue. 























PUBLISHERS RUSH ADVER- 
TISING TO THE BREACH. 





CO-OPERATIVE AND INDIVIDUAL CAM- 
PAIGNS IN NEWSPAPERS START 
THE STRUGGLE— STRONG EFFORT 
MADE TO LINE UP PUBLIC OPINION. 





The first actual steps in Con- 
gress toward taxing magazine ad- 
vertising last week stirred pub- 
lishers as no other event in decades 
of publishing history. Display ad- 
vertising was brought to the 
breach in an incredibly short time 
—a matter of hours. The Curtis 
Publishing Company began at once 
a campaign of large space in prin- 
cipal cities against the measure. 

The Ridgway Company took an 
entire page of display in news- 
papers to frankly avow that, as its 
profits were only $100,000 a year, 
and the proposed plan would mean 
$150,000 per year extra, the plan 
was practically confiscatory. 

A co-operative advertisement, a 
full page in size, appeared in 
Washington dailies, signed by 
thirty-six magazines and farm 
papers. F. L. Collins, of the But- 
terick Company, was the leading 
spirit in this quick and vigorous 
campaign. 

Another half page was taken in 
Washington papers by Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Northwestern Agricultur- 
ist, Wisconsin Agriculturist, 
Southern Periodical Association, 
the Ladies’ World and McCall’s 
magazines. The Wisconsin Agri- 
culturist said that it would mean 
between $10,000 and $15,000 year- 
ly—‘“‘which is more than yearly 
profits ever were.” The North- 
western Agriculturist said the in- 
crease would mean $28,800 annu- 
ally to it. 

This advertising bombardment 
stirred Postmaster-General Hitch- 
cock to action. He vigorously ac- 
cused publishers of making scads 
of money, quoting triumphantly 
from some publisher’s prospect- 
uses which are widely known to 
be highly coiored. 

Powerful effort is being made 
to defeat the measure. 
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We 
Establish 


Custom 


Household customs are 
established by Ladies’ 
World advertising. Our 
readers habitually use 
the advertising columns 
as adviser and friend. 
They know that they 
cannot go wrong. 


Years ago one of our 
readers in Illinois formed 
the Royal Baking Pow- 
der habit because she saw 
it advertised in The 
Ladies’ World. 


“T have used Royal Baking 
Powder practically all my life 
and find it to be the best. I 
have sometimes allowed my 
merchants to put other pow- 
ders in with my orders but 
have always been sorry. It 
certainly pays to buy the best. 


D—— M——, Sumner, IIl.” 


Plain proof, you see, 
that The Ladies’ World 
introduced her to an ar- 
ticle that has become a 
friend. There are many 
others. 


IADIES WORLD 


NEW YORK 
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SOUTHERN GOVERNORS 
VOICE THE ONWARD 
SPIRIT. 





EXPRESSIONS .OF OPTIMISM FROM 
EXECUTIVES THROUGH “ LESLIE'S 
WEEKLY ’’—THE RESOURCES OF 
THE STATES DESCRIBED—PROGRESS 
IN EDUCATION, INDUSTRY AND 
MORALS, 





Almost without exception the 
Southern states have elected gov- 
ernors who are voicing the on- 
ward spirit. If their words are 
a true sign, a single theme is run- 
ning through the policies of all 
these executives—a greater South. 
Leslie’s Weekly has ‘secured state- 
ments from several Southern gov- 
ernors, and what they say about 
Southern progressiveness will be 
printed in a special Southern is- 
sue, April 6th. This symposium 
will be accompanied by other ar- 
ticles, “every word of which,” it 
is stated, “will be written by 
Southern experts.” Railroad 
presidents, financiers, and educa- 
tors will contribute articles on 
pertinent subjects. 

Governor Hooper, of Tennes- 
see, says: “Our gates are open to 
the capital and labor of the world. 
There is no state in the Union 
that to-day offers a more inviting 
field to the immigrant and inves- 
tor than Tennessee. Her great 
and almost untouched deposits of 
coal, copper, iron, marble and 
phosphate; her thousands of 
square miles of timber lands; the 
‘tremendous water - power that 
rushes down her mountain sides, 
and the hundreds of miles of nav- 
igable streams that flow through 
her fertile valleys, all mark her 
as the ultimate ‘empire’ state of 
the South.” 

Governor O. B. Colquitt, of 
Texas, writes in part: “What 
Texas needs is political peace and 
legislative rest. . . Let us de- 
vote the time and energy we have 
to an effort to develop the minds 
and hearts of our people to a bet- 
ter understanding of the rights of 
one another.” 

Governor W. W. Kitchin, of 
North Carolina, remarks: “In 
my opinion the people of North 


Carolina are perhaps more pros- 
perous than they have been at any 
other period in the last thirty 
years. The state is on the up- 
grade materially, educationally 
and in every other way.” 

Governor W. E., Glasscock, of 
West Virginia, says: “West Vir- 
ginia is forging to the front along 
every line which makes a state 
great and prosperous.’ 

Governor Albert W. Gilchrist, 

of Florida, says: “More mileage 
is assessed for educational pur- 
poses in Florida than in any other 
state. In our forty-seven coun- 
ties there are ninety-three high 
schools, six colleges, and one uni- 
versity.” 
_ Governor Cole L. Blease, of 
South Carolina, says: “Along all 
lines our state has prospered. 
New enterprises are springing up 
almost everywhere within her bor- 
ders, and most of those already in 
operation are succeeding. It is 
peculiarly gratifying to say that 
progress along these lines is keep- 
ing pace with the rapid material 
progress of the commonwealth,” 

Governor Joseph M. Brown, of 
Georgia, says: “Not since the 
clouds of war dispersed has 
Georgia begun a year with more 
industrial progress and material 
growth.” 

Governor Augustus E. Willson. 
of Kentucky, says: “I am glad 
to say that the two years ending 
January I, I91I, were the most 
orderly, law-abiding and free from 
every objectionable or excep- 
tional form of violence or disor- 
der of any two years for thirty 
years in Kentucky.” 

Governor William Hodges 
Mann, of Virginia, says: “We 
are using the stored energy of 
generations to push old Virginia 
forward. We revere the memo- 
ries and conditions of the past 
and, remembering what has been 
done by her sons, we are deter- 
mined that our state of history 
and tradition shall be in the front 
rank of moral, educational and 
material progress.” 

Governor Lee Cruce,. of Okla- 
homa, says: “It is not extrava- 
gant to claim that no other state 
in the Union is as rich in varied 
resources as is Oklahoma.” 
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The Leaders of the 
Weekly Farm Press 


Orange Judd Weeklies 


425,000 Circulation 


known the world over as the leading advertising mediums for reach- 
ing the prosperous business farmers of this country. Read by 
425,000 live, thinking farmers—and their families—who are making 
and spending money for the luxuries, as well as the necessities of 
life, and purchasing “‘ advertised goods” the same as the city people. 
There is purchasing power in the circulation of the 


NORTHWEST FARMSTEAD 
ORANGE JUDD FARMER 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
NEW ENGLAND HOMESTEAD 


the four weekly farm papers making up the Orange Judd Weeklies. 
Our readers have explicit confidence in our papers because we 
guarantee our advertisers’ reliability and take no medical, financial, 
misleading or objectionable advertising. 














WRITE OUR NEAREST OFFICE FOR SAMPLE COPIES 











ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Western Offices : Headquarters: Eastern Office : 
1209 Peoples Gas Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 315 Fourth Ave., 1-57 W. Worthington Street 
inneapoli k Springfield, Mass. 


335 Palace Bldg., Min’ is New Yor! 
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IS THERE A CURE FOR SUB- 
STITUTION? 





TEN TO SEVENTY-FIVE PER CENT LOSS 
OF BUSINESS SUFFERED BY MANY 
ADVERTISERS — SUGGESTION FOR 
CO-OPERATIVE EFFORT TO CURB 
EVIL, 


By H. M. Horr, 
Advertising Manager, The Oakland 
Chemical Co. (Dioxogen), New York. 

From the point of view of the 
advertiser, substitution includes 
any and every method of divert- 
ing demand created for the prod- 
uct advertised. 

The dealer, on the contrary, 
very often takes a decidedly dif- 
ferent attitude. He says that sub- 
stitution means substituting one 
article for another without the 
knowledge or consent of the cus- 
tomer. He classes all other at- 
tempts to divert demand as sales- 
manship. 

If the dealer is right in his 
definition, then few dealers make 
a practice of substitution; if the 
advertiser is right in his defini- 
tion, then substitution is one of 
the worst obstacles confronting 
the present day advertiser. Let 
the dealer’s definition stand and 
still the advertiser must contend 
against the widespread attempt on 
the part of the dealer to divert 
demand through what he calls 
“salesmanship.” 

How is the advertiser going to 
successfully meet this situation? 
That it is a question of very 
great importance is evidenced by 
the amount of space now being 
devoted by many advertisers to 
anti-substitution or “anti-dealers- 
salesmanship” copy. 

In the drug field alone, we have 
Horlick’s Malted Milk, with their 
“the only original—the only gen- 
uine” copy; Vaseline, with their 
copy aimed at ordinary petroleum 
jellies of all kinds; Dioxogen, 
with their “greater strength and 
purity” arguments as compared 
with ordinary “hair-bleaching,” 
peroxide; Pond’s Extract with 
their copy educating the public on 
“why Pond’s Extract instead of 
ordinary witch hazel,” etc., etc. 

These advertisers and many 
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others realize that they cannot 
get the full benefits from creative 
advertising because of the activity 
of the retail dealer in diverting 
the demand their advertising 
creates. The same situation ex- 
ists in every line of business, 
Every advertiser, except the strict- 
ly mail-order advertiser, suffers 
from trade diverting “salesman- 
ship.” 

Advertisers estimate their loss 
of business from this source at 
anywhere from ten per cent to 
seventy-five per cent, and the 
worst of it is, the dealer believes 
he is justified in his attitude. 

If any individual advertiser, to 
protect his business, uses any part 
of his advertising space to warn 
the public against “substitution,” 
the dealer at once takes offense; 
he is more aggressively antago- 
nistic than ever, and the adver- 
tiser loses as much as he gains. 
Why did the magazines give up 
their joint “anti-substitution” cam- 
paign of a few years ago? Simply 
because they got cold feet; they 
were arousing “too much antag- 
onism” in the retail trade. 

The situation grows worse in- 
stead of better, and why? Simply 
because under existing conditions 
the balance of power is with the 
distributor. No one manufac- 
turer is strong enough to make a 
winning fight against the odds 
he has to tace. True, many ad- 
vertisers are successful in spite 
of existing conditions, but how 
much more successful would these 
same advertisers be, and how 
many unsuccessful advertisers 
would become successful ones, if 
this one big obstacle could be en- 
tirely removed? 

Is there any cure? Suppose 
fifty national advertisers would 
annually subscribe $5,000 each to 
a common fund to be devoted to 
educating the public? Suppose 
this $250,000 appropriation should 
be devoted to advertising the 
quality, dependability and _ relia- 
bility of all nationally advertised 
products, without mentioning the 
name of any single product, Sup- 
pose, in such a campaign, the 
public be enlightened as to rea- 
sons why retail dealers prefer to 
sell unknown, untrade-marked 
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and unadvertised brands. Sup- 
pose the public be taught that an 
established name, and a price set 
by the manufacturer, is the best 
guaranty of quality—of full value. 
Suppose the public be taught in 
every possible way to believe in 
advertised products, and in the 
quality necessary to make adver- 
tising justifiable. In brief, sup- 
pose salesmanship be met with 
salesmanship on a scale that will 
make things more equal. Would 
a campaign of this kind, con- 
ducted on a big, frank, open and 
above-board plan have its effect? 
Wouldn’t it even be possible, in 
an organized effort of this kind, 
to supply a sign or some means 
of public identification to every 
store whose proprietor would 
agree to sell what the customer 
asked for? A penalty for willful 
violation might be included as a 
condition of the agreement and 
a fund established for the prose- 
cution of all violators. There 
wouldn’t be many prosecutions be- 
cause that kind of publicity would 
hardly be healthy for any store. 
How about it, fellow-readers of 
Printers’ INK? Is such a plan 
feasible? -Is such a plan practi- 
cal? Would it be worth $5,000 
a year to your firm, or wouldn’t 
it? What are your criticisms? 
What are your objections? What 
are your suggestions? Why 
shouldn’t it be done? If it should 
be done, why can’t it be done? 
—— -—-¢-o-» 
RODMAN WANAMAKER- BUYS 
PHILADELPHIA “TELEGRAPH.” 


The Evening Telegraph, of Philadel- 
hia, has been purchased by Rodman 

anamaker from his brother-in-law, 
Barclay H. Warburton. The considera- 
tion has not been made known. John 

Windrim, an architect of Devon, 
Pa., succeeds Mr. Warburton as presi- 
dent of the company. 

Mr. Wanamaker has no statement to 
make regarding the future policy of 
the paper or as to what changes, if 
any, would be made in the executive 
heads of the paper. 

Mr. Wanamaker practically owns the 
Philadelphia North American. The 
North American has long desired an 
afternoon edition but has lacked an 
Associated Press franchise. 

————_+ or 

The Mutual oni tg and Manu- 

e 


facturing Company has been incorpo- 
rated in St. te L wi 








uis with a capital of 
$300,000 by W. H. Prince, Sam W. 
Tate, Albert R. Stafford. 
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“The Standard Paper for Business Sta- 
tionery’—“‘Look for the Watermark” 





Infinite Pains to Make 
Letters Look Right 


You dictate carefully. You insist on 
correct spelling and punctuation. You 
are doubtless a stickler for mechanical 
neatness in your letters. How about 
your stationery? In making letter- 
paper for you we take even greater 
pains than you insist on your stenog- 
rapher taking to get your letter right. 
It’s a staving good typist whose work 
can compare in intrinsic excellence with 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


Old Hampshire Bond has been as in- 
strumental as the typewriter in placing 
present-day business correspondence on 
its high plane of dignity and appear- 
ance, 

Let us send you the Old Hampshire 
Bond Book of Specimens. It contains 
suggestions for letterheads and other 
business forms, printed, lithographed 
and engraved on the white and fourteen 
colors of Old Hampshire Bond. 

Write for it on your present letter- 
head. Address. 





Hampshire Paper Co. 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS 
MASSACHUSETTS 


The —_ paper makers in the 
world making bond — ex- 
clusively. Makers o Old 
Hampshire Bond, “the Station- 
ery of a Gentleman,” and also 
Old Hampshire Bond Type- 
writer Paper and Manuscript 
Covers. 





Made “A Little Better than Seems Nec- 
essary’—“Look for the Watermark” 
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THE STORY OF A LIVE 
SOUTHERN CAMPAIGN 
FOR LUZIANNE 
COFFEE. 





START FROM VERY SMALL BEGINNING 
—APPEALING TO GOOD TASTE— 
PLANNING ADVERTISING ATMOS 
PHERE—PURE FOOD HELPS _IN- 
STEAD OF HINDERS—-UNIQUE AD- 
VERTISING TO JUSTIFY RAISE IN 
PRICE. 





The South is generally im- 
agined to be rather devoid of 
national advertisers, yet there is 
a crop of them growing with con- 
siderable rapidity, and there are 
some rather inspiring stories of 
push and achievement in which 
advertising and modern methods 
are figuring prominently. 

Wm. B. Reily, president of the 
Reily-Taylor Company, roasters 
and packers of Luzi- 
anne Coffee, and its 
guiding spirit from 
the beginning, came 
to New Orleans from 
one of Louisiana’s 
smaller towns where un 
he had been quite 
successful in building 
up a wholesale groc- 


It was while he was 
thus employed that a 
big idea came to him, 
an idea that impelled 
him to dispose of his 
interests in the groc- 
ery concern, move to 
New Orleans and, 
single-handed, throw 
down the gage of 
business battle to 
competitors long in 
the field and safely entrenched. 

As a jobber he had handled 
many brands of coffee packed 
mostly at interior and northern 
points, reaching him by the su- 
perior selling methods and enter- 
prise of their packers. He found 
none of these to brew into the 
smooth, strong, flavorful break- 
fast drink he always enjoyed at 
restaurants and private houses 
during his frequent trips to the 
Crescent City. 

He investigated and found that 
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Real French 

Drip Coffee can 

not be made 
less the 





the New Orleans idea of good 
coffee, transmitted from French 
and Spanish ancestry, was quite 
different from that of the rest 
of the country, and that the fame 
of this distinctiveness had been 
spread far and near by the many 
tourists whose first expressed 
wish upon reaching New Orleans 
was to drink a cup of genuine 
“New Orleans” coffee. 

His big idea was to prepare 
a coffee blend after the most ap- 
proved formula handed down by 
local tradition and place it on 
the market in such a way as to 
bring “New Orleans” coffee to 
the tables of the land at a price 
within reach of the humblest 
purse. In other words he pro- 
posed to take to those unable 
to travel that which hundreds 
c..me specially to New Orleans to 
seek. His selection of a trade- 
mark: “Luzianne” with a picture 





It shorely is good and 
it's good all the time 


co 


sf 
fee itself is 
pared, blended 
and roasted ac- 
cording to the 
ery business. fuse ~ 





ATMOSPHERE OF LUZIANNE COPY. 


of an old black “befo’ de wah” 
mammy declaring “Dat coffee 
sho’ is good,” was a most happy 
one. 

Eight years ago the Reily-Tay- 
lor Company started business in 
a moderate way. From the first 
Mr. Reily was a strong believer 
in advertising and he to-day is 
the most consistent and persistent 
advertiser of his section of the 
country. Notwithstanding the 
fact that the first year of busi- 
ness showed a deficit of some 
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Your Advertisement Should Be 
In This Southern Number ! 


The April sixth issue of LESLIE'S WEEKLY 
will contain new facts about the new South keenly 
interesting to Americans in over 300,000 homes 
from Maine to Texas. 


Governors of each Southern state, Southern 
railroad presidents, noted Southern educators, edi- 
tors, commercial and agricultural experts and 
LESLIE’S own camera reporters are some of the 


contributors. 


Families of an intelligence to appreciate such 
editorial matter have the desire and the means to 
purchase advertised goods. 


Your advertisement in this issue will open the 
gate to a field ready for the harvest. 


Circulation guaranteed over 300,000 copies. 


Forms close tight March 25th. 


Leslie’s 


ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 


ALLAN C. HOFFMAN CHARLES B. NICHOLS 
Advertising Manager Western Manager 
225 Fifth Avenue Marquette Building 


New York Chicago 
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$18,000 or more, he backed up 
his faith to the extent of doubling 
his advertising. The second year 
saw success in promise and the 
third year, success assured. 

About that time connection was 
made with The Chambers Agency, 
of New Orleans, who for the past 
five years have had the direction 
of all Luzianne coffee advertis- 
ing. During this period sales 
have increased from $8,000 a 
month to $100,0c0, or a total of 
almost $1,250,000 per annum of 
this one Southern brand of coffee. 

The Reily-Taylor Company uses 
newspaper space in such a way 
as to co-operate with local job- 
bers and dealers. While they be- 
lieve small advertisements appear- 
ing often on long time contracts 
to have brought best results, they 
frequently inaugurate their ad- 
vertising in a new geographical 
area by using larger space to 
commence with. Frequently they 
use a special half-page spread in 
the local paper chronicling the 
fact that the local jobber has 
just placed an order for one or 
more solid carloads (30,000 lbs. 
each) of Luzianne coffee. The 
smaller advertisements are most 
effectively designed and are said 
to have more attention-compelling 
power than some advertisements 
four times the size. | 

Twice during the career of the 
firm it has been called to face 
crises in the coffee market or 
situations that have caused other 
concerns to succumb or drag out 
a crippled existence. They have 
met each with boldness, frank- 
ness and good judgment. 

For instance, when the Pure 
Foods law went into effect and 
the composition of trade-marked 
goods had to be set forth in the 
label there was panic among the 
coffee roasters and packers of 
New Orleans. For be it known 
that the genuine “New Orleans” 
coffee calls for a small quantity 
of chicory in the blend, and, 
through ignorance, there is a 
strong prejudice against chicor- 
ied coffee. The intelligent and the 
posted ones accept the conclu- 
sions of the scientists of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in 
their bulletin on chicory, ie., that 
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chicory improves the flavor of 
coffee provided the coffee is high 
grade and that chicory neutral- 
izes many of the effects found 
by some few to be injurious, So 
when “Javas” and “Mochas” had 
to be removed from labels and 
“Coffee and Chicory” substituted, 
there was a slump in the medium 
grades of packing coffees—al/ 
save Lusianne. Its label showed 
a saving clause: “Luzianne is a 
blend of high grade coffees with 
a small quantity of best imported 
chicory added, not as an adulter- 








An Open Letter to 
LUZIANNE COFFEE CONSUMERS 


Dear Friends: 

We feel that we owe youan explanation as to why 
the price of LUZIANNE COFFEE has advanced re- 
cently, for we appreciate your patronage and value 
highly your good opinion. 

Brazil, the principal source of the world's COFFEE 
supply, has in the interest of its COFFEE growers, 
passed Valorization Laws to check over-production and 
limit exportation. In addition, the effects of past crop 
shortages are being felt. 

Necessarily, Green Coffees have advanced in price 
all over the world. The price of Roasted Coffee, being 
fixed by that of Green Coffee, MUST follow «this 
advance 

Tus disturbed condition of the Coffee market has 
forved a choice of alternatives upon us:—either to 
lower the grade and quality of LUZLANNE, letting ite 
price remain anchanged, or, to raise its price, contin- 
uing its present high standard of quality. 

To have done the first would have been unfair to 
you and anjust to ite splendid reputation. We, there. 
fore, decided upon QUALITY, FIRST, LAST AND 
ALL THE TIME, and to the fact of its high and un- 
changed quality, is due LUZIANNE'S slightly higher 


price. 





Cordially yours, 


THE REILY-TAYLOR CO. 


New Orleans, La. 
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HOW THE COMPANY JUSTIFIED RAISE IN 


PRICE, 


ant, but to bring out the flavor 
of the coffee, as salt does food.” 

Recently, prices of green coffees 
have been soaring and the roast- 
ed-coffee market has been some- 
what chaotic. Coffee roasters 
were in a quandary whether to 
raise the price or lower the qual- 
ity, for both could not be main- 
tained on a parity with those of 
eight months ago. Either prom- 
ised a large falling off of trade. 
The Reily-Taylor Company was 
the first in its part of the coun- 
try to take action. It held to 
quality and raised the price. The 
character of its advertising sud- 
denly changed. It took the pub- 
lic into its confidence fully and 
frankly and convinced the con- 
sumer that he was being dealt 
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fairly with—that the advance in 
price was an honest one, much 
more honest than to palm off: sub- 
stitutes and lower grades at the 
old price. 

This in short is an outline of 
the career of this enterprising 
concern. It stands to-day among 
the foremost industrial enter- 
prises of New Orleans employ- 
ing many hundred operatives and 
keeping a force of thirty-five or 
more traveling salesmen in the 
field. And only eight years ago 
the start was made, so limited that 
for several months the services 
of even a_ stenographer were 
found unnecessary! 

The “New South” and its in- 
creasing number of national ad- 
vertisers is typified in the history 


of this concern. 
eo, 

Abraham Greenspan, formerly so- 
licitor for the Fairchild Company, pub- 
lishers of Men’s Wear and the Chicago 
Apparel Gazette, and the Daily Trade 
Record Company, at the Philadelphia 
office, has resigned this position to take 
the position as advertising and_ sales- 
manager for Ellis Bros., wholesale hos- 
iery, Philadelphia. 
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A ROAST FOR THE SANTO SLO- 
GAN. 





Dayton, Onto, Feb. 8, 1911. 


Editor of Printers’ InK: 

Surely, slogans are “fearfully and 
wonderfully made.” 

I have heard of some jokes that were 
never allowed out of sight unaccom- 
panied by a glossary, but not until I 
read (in the latest P. I.) about the 
Santo slogan contest did I know that 
even a first-prize slogan required an 
explanation. 

Must be so, for one of the very 
judges himself in writing about it says: 
“Get Santo-fied and Be Satisfied” means 
(emphasis is mine) to get your home or 
place of business cleaned—whenever 
people hear it (must be some one is go- 
ing to set it to music), or wherever 
they see it they will be reminded that 
they must clean their homes. 

Perhaps they will, but I will bet him 
“coffee and sinkers” if that slogan ever 
gets out after dark and wanders very 
far from his own fireside rug, that 
somebody will start a curfew bell for 
brain-fags all right, all right. 

And think how Elbert Hubbard, who 
got away with fourth money, must 
feel at his rapid rise in the profesh. 
Can’t you imagine being startled, some 
fine morning after, by reading, “Get 
Fra-rieyed and Be Squatter-ka-dood,” 
meaning that East Auro-ry is only a bit 
of a ways’ out of Buffalo. 

Griptey ApaMs, 








The 


George L Dyer Company 
4.2 Broadway 
New York 
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Newspaper Magazine Street Car 
and Billboard Advertising 


Business Literature 
Publicity and Merchandising Counsel 
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ORGANIZED PUBLICITY 
PLANS OF SOUTHERN 
COMMERCIAL CON- 
GRESS. 





SOMETHING ABOUT HOW THIS AC- 
TIVE UNION OF SOUTHERN BUSI- 
NESS INTERESTS IS ACHIEVING 
THE COMPLETE PHYSICAL RECOV- 
ERY OF THE SOUTH—ITS MARCH 
MEETING AT ATLANTA TO BE A 
NATIONAL EVENT, 





_ The life and activity of a sec- 
tion of the country is always in- 
dicated by its conferences, con- 
ventions and co-operative trade 
enterprises. In this respect the 
South has been showing phenom- 
enal energy and progressiveness. 

The Southern Commercial Con- 
gress is a union of Southern busi- 
ness interests, but three years old. 
Commercial leagues, local ad 
clubs and civic organizations have 
made this Congress their point of 
contact and through it are harmo- 
niously endeavoring to establish 
for the South the industrial pres- 
tige to which its resources en- 
title it. 

The platform of the Congress 
states that as it believes the 
South’s resources entitle it to a 
position of national leadership, it 
is going to set about achieving it. 
Three conditions are declared to 
need surmounting: (1) Lack of 
constructive knowledge; (2) very 
general distrust of the South; (3) 
two million sons of the South mi- 
grating elsewhere. 

Says the platform: 

The remedy proposed by the Southern 
Commercial Congress is publicity—or- 
ganized publicity. Within the South 
itself every ang medium must be 
used for gradually leading to a broad- 
ened comprehension of the South’s des- 
tiny. Outside of the South every ex- 
isting medium must be used for creat- 
ing a correct impression regarding the 
South and thus —s the harmful 
effects of telegraphe isorder which 
leads inevitably to misjudgment of the 
South as a whole. This organized pub- 
licity can sweep out of the nation’s 
mind the fogs regarding the South. 
The great resources of the South will 
then exert their natural pull and a wave 
of development, vastly more rapid than 
that already taking place, will be set 
in motion. ’ 

The Southern Commercial Congress 
is also actively engaged in bringin 
Southern organizations and owners o 
real estate into the field of national ad- 


vertising, so that general favorable pub. 
icity for the South may have its im- 
mediate effect by fastening inquiring 
minds upon definite opportunities. 


The officers of the Congress are 
John M. Parker, of New Orleans, 
president; David R. Francis, of 
St. Louis, vice-president; General 
Julian S. Carr, Durham, N. C,, 
second vice-president; Edwin L. 
Quarles, Washington, D. C., sec- 
retary; G. Grosvenor Dawe, 
Washington, managing director, 
and Clarence J. Owens, Washing- 
ton, commissioner of agriculture. 

These men in conjunction with 
other leaders who are working 
for the development of a greater 
South, have arranged a wonder- 
fully helpful programme for the 
third annual meeting of the Con- 
gress to be held in Atlanta, March 
8 to 10. It is predicted that 
this meeting will prove perhaps to 
be the most important business 
convention ever held in the South- 
ern states. Among the speakers 
will be men from the North as 
well as the South—bankers, man- 
ufacturers, publishers and econ- 
omists. President Taft and Col. 
Roosevelt will speak. The conven- 
tion’s proceedings will be chron- 
icled the country over as news 
of prime importance. 

The opening addresses will 
demonstrate that the South as a 
whole is a unit in this onward 
movement. Some of the well- 
known men who will speak the 
first day are: Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, James Wilson, on “The 
Agricultural Obligation of the 
South ;” Edward Hines, president 
of the Natioual Lumber Mfrs. 
Ass’n, Chicago, on “Perpetuating 
the South’s Lumber Wealth;” 
George Westinghouse, on “Elec- 
tricity in the Development of the 
South ;” George W. Perkins, of 
New York, on “Business Efficien- 
cy in Southern Progress;” Ar- 
thur Kavanagh, cashier of the 
National City Bank, New York, 
on “Opportunities in Southern 
Finance ;” and Arthur M. Harris, 
of Harris, Forbes & Co., New 
York, on “The Field for South- 
ern Bonds.” 

The South as a coming factor 
in the world market will be the 
theme the second day, when sev- 

















eral foreign diplomats and inter- 
national trade authorities will 
make addresses, among them 
Mexican Ambassador De la Bar- 
ra, French Ambassador _Jus- 
serand, British Ambassador Bryce 
and the Hon. John Barrett, of 
the Bureau of American Repub- 
lics. 

Col. Roosevelt will speak on 
the evening of March 9g, on “The 
South’s Obligation in Statesman- 
ship and Business Endeavor.” 
Others who will speak the same 
evening are John Temple Graves, 
editor of the New York Ameri- 
can, on “The Promotive Power 
of the Southern Press;” Atherton 
Brownell, president Century Syn- 
dicate, New York, on by ag 
tion in Publicity ;” and Col. L 
Tyson, Knoxville, Tenn., on “The 
Textile Interests of the South.” 

President Taft will occupy the 
stand on the morning of March 
10, when the review of the “Busi- 
ness Forces of the South” is 
scheduled. 

Some of the more precise prob- 
lems in agriculture, commerce, 
education, forestry, good roads 
work, health, immigration, min- 
ing, insurance and land reclama- 
tion will be canvassed by special 
sections under the supervision of 
Southern men of standing the 
evening of March Io. 


Characterized as the “South’s 
Higher Thought,” the following 
addresses will be made in the 
evening of March 10: “Corpora- 
tions and the Public,” by William 

McAdoo, president of the 
Hudson River Tube System; 


“The South’s Educational Ob!i- 
gation,” by Chancellor Houston, 
of Washington University, St. 

Louis; “The Citizen and _ the 
State,” by Governor Woodrow 
Wilson, of New Jersey; “The 
Citizen’s Neighborhood  Obliga- 
tion,” by Mayor Gaynor, of New 
York; “The Enforcement of the 
Law in the South,” by the Hon. 
. M. Dickinson, Secretary of 
War; and “A Greater Nation 
Through a Greater South,” by 
President Taft. 

Thus the Congress in its three 
days’ meeting will sweep the 
whole field of possibilities and 
actualities in the South. 
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MEMPHIS, “the big, live- 


wire city,’ is booming, 
Thriving and flourishing of 
itself as a manufacturing 


centre, it naturally shares in 
the prosperity of the won- 
derfully developing section 
of which it is the centre and 
market. 


Nineteen people out of every 
twenty in MEMPHIS and vicin- 
ity are reached by advertisers 
through the columns of THE 
COMMERCIAL APPEAL. 

How much can the average ad- 
vertiser afford to pay to reach 
that lonesome twentieth? 

There are nearly 9,000 homes in 
the city of MEMPHIS alone, in 
which THE COMMERCIAL AP- 
PEAL is the only daily news- 
paper regularly taken. Can they 
be profitably ignored? 

In circulation and as a news- 
paper product, THE COMMER- 
CIAL APPEAL leads the South. 
In round figures, it puts out over 
50,000 copies daily, over 80,000 
Sunday, and its Weekly circulates 
among the farmers and planters 
of the Southwest, over 90,000 
copies each issue. 

A magnificent field and a thor- 
oughly effective and economical 
advertising medium. 

We have convincing facts and 
figures in abundance and will pro- 
duce them any time, anywhere, 
you say. 

THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


Advertising Representatives, 


3runswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Be Chemical 
Bidg., St. Louis. 
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How a Big National Advertiser in 
One Year Trebled His Business 
in the Small-Town Field 


One of the biggest advertisers in the country has irebled his 
business among dealers in cities and towns under 25,000, in scarcely 


more than year. 


His sales in the small-town field have jumped from | 4% to over 


50% of his total volume. 


He did it by spending part of his advertising appropriation in 
magazines which circulate exclusively in the small-town field—by 


concentrating upon this field. 


Needless to say, the first magazine on this list of small-town 


media was THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL. 


Any representative of THE PEOPLE’S HOME 
JOURNAL will tell you the name of this advertiser and further 


details about the campaign. 


Stampede for Small-Town F ield 


National advertisers have awakened to the fact that the small- 


town field offers them their biggest market. 


Here their advertising 


shows immediate results in the way of increased sales. And THE 


PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL covers this field effectively 


and economically. 


Scores of nationally-known manufacturers now carry advertising 


regularly in THE PEOPLE'S HOME JOURNAL. Every 


issue numbers new “converts.” 


Among the products now advertised regularly in THE 


PEOPLE'S HOME JOURNAL are: 


Quaker Oats Products Shaker Salt 

Diamond Dyes Sanitas Oilcloth 

Postum Cereal Products Lifebuoy Soap 

Swift & Company Products . Old Dutch Cleanser 
Nestle’s Food Van Camp Pork and Beans 
Rogers Bros. 1847 Silverware N. K. Fairbank Products 


Ostermoor Mattresses 

Pear’s Soap 

Palmolive Soap 

American Telephone and 
Telegraph Co. 

None-Such Mince Meat 


Crystal Domino Sugar Colgate & Company Products Standard Varnish (Elastica) 


And a large number of others 
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Leading Publication in the 
Small-Town Field 


There may be a difference of opinion as to which is the leading 
woman's national magazine, the leading weekly magazine, or the 
leading standard magazine, but in the small-town field THE 
PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL is universally known to be 
the leading publication. 

Its prestige, reputation and standing are undisputed. It has 
won first place with advertisers because it has demonstrated over 
and over again that it brings remarkable returns. 

No discreet advertiser would attempt to cover the small-town 


field without using THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL. 


Why? 


THE PEOPLE’S HOME JOURNAL has a circulation 
of more than nine hundred thousand. 

Ninety-four per cent. of its readers live in towns under 25,000. 

These readers are, family for family, bigger and more versatile 
buyers than the average large-city family. 

And they comprise the befter class of small-town families. 
P All subscriptions are paid in advance—every copy reaches a 

ome. 

Send for sample copy of THE PEOPLE’S HOME 

JOURNAL, analysis of circulation, rates and other data. Address 


IE DEODLES TOME JOURNAL 


Established 1885 
F. M. LUPTON, Publisher 
(Incorporated) 
NEW YORK 
J. P. BALMER Jos. A. Moore 
Western Manager Advertising Manager 
Chicago New York 
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THE VITAL LACK IN FUR- 
NITURE SELLING. 





JOB-LOT DEALERS, SHORT-SIGHTED 
MAKERS, CHEAP, UNMARKED 
GOODS, ALL CONTRIBUTE TO LOW 
GENERAL CONSUMPTION OF FUR- 
NITURE—THE POWER OF HONEST 
MERCHANDISE HONESTLY MARKED 
AND SOLD—ADDRESS BEFORE NA- 
TIONAL RETAIL FURNITURE DEAL- 
ERS’ ASSOCIATION, COLUMBUS, 
FEBRUARY 8TH. 





By O. H. L. Wernicke, 
President, The Macey Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Much of the furniture made in 
America, and the manner of its 
exploitation, is not of the kind 
and character that brings cheer 
to the consumer or increases his 
desire for more. On the contrary, 
the consumer dreads the very idea 
of buying furniture. He doubts 
his own judgment where furni- 
ture is concerned, and is distrust- 
ful of the producer, not only as 
to knowledge, but also in matters 
of honesty. He buys with great 
reluctance, as a child takes cas- 

tor oil. 

When we producers learn to 
make and exploit furniture that 
will be pleasant to take and in- 
spire the consumer with trust and 
confidence, he will spend more 
money for it and our present 
troubles will vanish. 

One of the greatest evils, in 
the furniture trade, is the “job” 
or “close-out.” Every bargain sale 
of furniture is a deadly dagger’s 
thrust into the vitals of public 
confidence, where furniture and 
furniture producers are concerned. 
It is an admission that regular 
prices on regular goods are a 
fraud. The thirty-day semi-annual 
clearance sale—if it means any- 
thing at all to the consumer— 
means that we are honest one 
month and pirates the other five. 

Is it any wonder, then, that 
business is dull during the five 
months while we fly the black 
flag with skull and cross-bones 
from our top-gallants? I know 
that in your minds this condition 
is so widespread and so deep- 
rooted that no easy solution of it 
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is at hand; but I am convinced, 
from my own experience, that this 
disgraceful state of affairs can be 
remedied. 

No one has ever heard of 
“jobs,” “close-outs” or bargain 
sales of Macey bookcases, Bissell 
sweepers, Steinway pianos—and | 
don’t believe any one ever will. 
There is no excuse for any furni- 
ture, worthy of the name, being 
hawked about like eggs of ancient 
vintage. 

‘The very essence of furniture 
sentiment is permanence. We ex- 
pect to change our food and 
clothing with the seasons, but we 
think of furniture as something 
to keep a lifetime; and whenever 
its style, quality and methods of 
its exploitation fail to square with 
this idea we cannot blame the 
consumer for harboring feelings 
of doubt and distrust which, like 
an involuntary spasm, contracts 
the fingers which hold the al- 
mighty dollar. 

Good furniture need not be 
high-priced. There is a wide dif- 
ference between cheap and ine.- 
pensive furniture. One is a cheat 
—the other a challenge! 

There is no such thing as com- 
parative values in furniture. All 
of it is a matter of sentiment, a 
luxury, a desirable convenience, 
perhaps—but not a necessity. 

There never were two pieces of 
furniture one just like the other, 
and there never will be. Every 
piece has an individuality; the 
difference may be slight, but it ex- 
ists. Every piece of any given 
pattern, made by the same hands, 
is different from every other 
piece; and those of different mak- 
ers vary so widely, in so many 
respects, that each can be made 
the subject of a different story 
so full of truth and human inter- 
est that its sentimental value, to 
the consumer, will be very largely 
increased. 

But we must know how to read 
the story, and when we have read 
it we must know how to tell it, 
with interesting and  convinc- 
ing truthfulness. The associations 
which go with the production of 
good furniture are so replete with 
facts which appeal to human sen- 
timents from first to last, that they 
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never fail to arouse the desire to 
possess. 
We must learn more about fur- 
niture and think less about the 
price before we can induce the 
consumer to spend two dollars for 
furniture in place of one. 
There is no other household 


commodity about which so little e 
of real human interest is talked { i CTCe 
and written than about furniture. 


Our hundreds of really talented 
designers of furniture are like a 
lot of clams. They seem to fear 
discovery and take pains to con- 





ceal what they know. The result . 

is that the furniture industry in Intelligent 

America is being starved and 

stunted for the want of literature women read The 

and ideas ge — to en- p 

thusiasm and a more lively inter- 

est in the subject by the consumer. Woman sHome 
The people buy mostly what ° 

they want—not what they need. Companion 

They want furniture at the rate 

of about one dollar and fifty cents because The 


a year for each person, and I 
sometimes wonder why they want 


4 : 
even that much when I consider W oman sHome 
the —_ s the = badon 2 

even the theaters, saloons, travel, 

millinery, and a lot of other things Comp anion 


cost the nation more than its fur- 


niture, because the public is made presupposes 

to want them a. ' 2 11; e 
If you merchants will agree 

with each other to buy per -_~ inte gence an 

furniture, and learn to talk goo . 

furniture, even though it be of the caters to it. 


least expensive kind, you will soon 
command the increased respect of 
the consumer and get more of his 
money. And when you do that, 
your troubles will disappear and 
something like real enthusiasm 
will talze its place. 

When you buy a piece of furni- 
ture, get a truthful and interest- 
ing story with it; about its his- 
tory, its design, its builder, its 
wood and general characteristics, 
including their motives and devel- 
opment. You should get the main 
points from the maker, in writ- 
ing, and every salesman in your 
employ should be a walking ency- 
clopedia of furniture facts and an 
authority in matters of harmony 
and decorative effects. 

» Real knowledge that interests 
people never fails to get the money 
and with profit. If the members 


Do you cater to them ? 
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of your association would com- 
bine with some live manufactur- 
ers, in promoting lectures, accom- 
panied by stereopticon views of 
furniture in colors and of house 
furnishing, they would draw 
crowds in every town and make 
people talk and think more about 
turniture. 

The people who have money 
spend it usually for the things they 
think and talk about the most. 

The average furniture store is 
a nightmare. It is dingy, cold 
and uncomfortable, like something 
dead or dying. Some furniture 
merchants even combine under- 
taking with their business—prob- 
ably because the furniture busi- 
ness doesn’t pay. Imagine your- 
self buying furniture from the 
solemn old owl who buried your 
best friend the day before! The 
combination gives me the blues, 
and when I feel that way I don’t 
want any furniture. 

Until the maker of furniture is 
wise enough to put his mark on 
what he creates and puts a price 
on it, supported by reasons, that 
will leave the merchant a fair 
profit, the cut-throat methods 
which we complain of will con- 
tinue in spite of all that your as- 
sociation can do. 

Some few manufacturers have 
learned this lesson and others are 
learning it; and when the mer- 
chants begin to see that it is also 
to their interest and shall demand 
it of the manufacturers, the snides, 
cheats and incompetents, in both 
branches of furniture production, 
will disappear. 

To my way of thinking, the 
principal thing the matter with 
the furniture business is that there 
isn’t enough of it; and the reason 
for this is that there is too much 
of it that isn’t worth while. 

Retail merchants must share re- 
sponsibility with manufacturers 
for unsatisfactory conditions 
wherever they exist and whatever 
they may be; and until we come 
to realize that all improvements 
must come as a result of helpful, 
intelligent co-operation between 
maker and seller, all progress to- 
ward better conditions will be 
slow and disappointing in its re- 
sults. : 
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There are but two controlling 
forces which go to make up the 
sum and substance of the furni- 
ture business, the consumer—who 
is the real autocrat—upon the one 
hand, and the producer upon the 
other. The word producer in- 
cludes everybody and everything 
that has to do with furniture from 
its inception, through all the 
stages of manufacturing and dis- 
tribution, including the handling 
of it by merchants, until it has 
been delivered to the consumer, is 
paid for and has given satisfac- 
tion. 





+o 
NEW ORANGE JUDD QUARTERS 
IN NEW YORK. 








Thomas A. Barrett, treasurer of the 
Orange Judd Company, announces that 
the company, with its sister organiza- 
tion, the Phelps Publishing Company, 
has ‘moved its New xork offices from 
439 Lafayette street, to the newly 
constructed Ashland Building at 315 
Fourth avenue, 

This well-known agricultural paper 
combination includes the four Orange 
Judd weeklies—American Agriculturist, 
Orange Judd Farmer, Northwest Farm- 
stead, and New England Homestead— 
and the leading agricultural semi- 
monthlies, Farm and Home, and the 
Dakota Farmer. 

The Orange Judd Company has been 
in existence for about seventy years, 
and this is only the fourth time it has 
moved its New York office. It has 
been at its recent address for over 
twenty years. 


- a te 
CHAMBERS AGENCY INCORPO- 
RATED. 


The Chambers Agency, of New Or- 
leans, established by Henry E. Cham- 
bers, five years ago, has been incor- 
porated under the laws of Louisiana 
with a paid-up capital of $25,000. Mr. 
Chambers is president of the new con- 
cern, D. W. Pipes, Jr., vice-president; 
Stuart O. Landry, secretary; and W. 
Elliot Jones, treasurer. hese, with 
John’ Taylor Chambers and D. /. 
Pipes, will constitute its board of di- 
rectors. 


sages alacant 
NEW MEMBERS OF AD MaAN- 
AGERS. 





The newly elected members of the 
Association of National Advertising 
Managers are: 

Fred. M. Webster, advertising man- 
ager, American Writing Paper Coy- 
pany, Holyoke, Mass. 

George A. Weinman, sales and ad- 
vertising manager, Lord & Taylor, 
New York City, N. Y. 

® Erlanger, publicity manager, 
The B. V. D. Company, New Yor 

G. B. Sharpe, advertising manager, 
DeLaval Separator Company, ew 
York. 
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THE OMAHA DAILY NEWS 
Is the best advertising buy in Omaha 
and Nebraska 
Ave. Adv. Per inch 


Cir. Rate Per 1,000 


THE DAILY NEWS, 61,598 1.12 .0181 
WORLD-HERALD, 51,259 .98 .0191 
THE BEE, 42,404 .98 .0231 


That this is fully appreciated by the 
Omaha merchants is shown by the 
gains in local display advertising 
over a year ago. 


January 1911, 260,087 Lines Local 
January 1910, 192,668 Lines Local 


And 11,270 lines of liquor and 
medical ads were refused. 


The only Omaha paper that carries 

the advertising of all four of the big 

stores—J. L. Brandeis & Sons, Hay- 

den Bros., Bennett Co., and Thomp- 
son, Belden & Co. 





Cc. D. BERTOLET 
1105 Boyce Building, Chicago 
JAS. F. ANTISDEL, OSCAR DAVIES, 
366 5th Ave., New York Gumbel Bldg., Kansas City 
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HOW RALSTON’S IS TRYING 
TO “COME BACK.” 





A SPECIAL “RALSTON WEEK,” SIG- 
NALIZED BY A NEWSPAPER CAM- 
PAIGN, AND FLAVORED WITH A 
DASH OF SCARFPINS AND CUFF 
LINKS FOR THE GROCER—THE RAL- 
STON ‘‘FAMILY- OF PRODUCTS.” 





By Raymond W. Gage. 

Enter jewelry in the form of 
stick pins and cuff links to make 
the grocer and his clerks active in 
displaying and selling an adver- 
tised breakfast food, which is 
making energetic efforts to cap- 
ture as much or more of the 
breakfast food supremacy as it 
once boasted. 

The concern thus offering a pre- 
mium for the retailer’s co-opera- 
tion is not an upstart, eager in its 
new enthusiasm to mortgage the 
efforts of the grocer for a speci- 
fied period, but the established 
Ralston Purina Mills, of St. Louis, 
manufacturers of the Ralston 
Health Food. 

The advertising and the dealer 
work centered 
upon “Ralston 
Week,” which 
happened, as a 
matter of fact, 
to be two 
weeks, January 
sth to 28th, 
just passed. 
Plans had been 
worked out 
well in ad- 
vance for a 
heavy cannon- 
ading from 
coast to ccast. 
A third cover 
advertise- 
ment in the 
Saturday Evening Post was the 
first boom and this was accompa- 
nied and followed by the musketry 
fire of advertisements in 120 news- 
papers of seventy-five cities, large 
and medium. 

Reprints of the Post ad were 
shipped to dealers, who were 
asked to stick one of them in the 
window for customers to see. This 
“sticker” thus put the dealer in 
the way of turning to advantage 
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sized saucers—less than 
‘one-third of a cent per dish. 
food you can serve but 





the advertising in the local dai- 
lies. The salesmanager explained 
through leaflets and form letters 
that a hearty co-operation on the 
part of dealers would serve to 
start the ball of larger sales to 
rolling, and that the impetus thus 
given would insure increasing 
sales indefinitely, for a thorough 
campaign is ahead. 

The dealer would not be quite 
human who could overlook the 
offer of jewelry. “Just make a 
pyramid on your counter of 
twelve to thirty-six packages of 
Ralston’s, send us a card that 
you have done this, and this Rus- 
sian scarfpin, whose picture you 
see here, is yours.” This same 
scarfpin was offered to the gro- 
cer’s clerks who should succeed in 
selling twelve packages during 
“Ralston Week.” The clerk who 
should sell twenty-four packages 
during this “week” would be given 
“free” Russian scarfpin number 
two, as well as a pair of good cuff 
links. 

There was a little flirt to the 
tail of this offer, which might be 
called a “by-product” of this sale- 








A FEW OF A GOOD-LOOKING SERIES. 


week plan. The clerk was required 
to fill out a card, giving the 
names of the customers he had 
sold, as well as their addresses. 
Supposing that a respectable num- 
ber of clerks succeeded in win- 
ning prizes, these names, flowing 
into the St. Louis office of the 
manufacturer from the four points 
of the compass, would form a 
very attractive mailing list, whose 
special value in the eyes of the 
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management would be self-evident. 

The special features of this 
new development work were given 
strength by an exposition of the 
profit that lies in consistently 
pushing Ralston’s. Prices per case 
were quoted, window displays 
were promised to those who 
would ask for them and an un- 
qualified guarantee of the keep- 
ing qualities of the food was 
made. 

The Ralston Company, by the 
way, is an advocate of the “free 
deal.” Two free packages of Ral- 
ston’s go with the purchase, at 
$4.50, of one case; four with two 
cases, and ten free packages with 
a purchase of five cases. Ralston 
Purina Mills thus take their place 
with the United Cereal Mills 
(Egg-o-See, E-C Corn Flakes, 
etc.) in advocating and practicing 
“free deals.” 

The manner in which the word 
“free” is employed in the special 
literature mailed to dealers in this 
campaign might easily be criti- 
cised by those who have their cud- 
gels out against this advertising 
term. As a matter of fact the 
jewelry offered to the grocer and 
his clerks by Ralston’s is not free, 
although the circulars say it is. 
If the grocer and his assistants 
are to win the stick pins, they 
must pay for them with valuable 
service. To be sure, no money 
is passed. But there is a consider- 
ation of service, which the manu- 


facturer probably rates more 
highly than the cash value of his 
jewelry. 


This campaign is intended to be 
a stimulus for the whole Ralston 
family of products, and not mere- 
ly for the Health Food. The 
health food is the wedge to make 
the sales opening into which Ral- 
ston Hominy Grits and Purina 
Whole Wheat Flour may also 
enter. 

Besides the special advertising 
in the newspapers and the one 
weekly named, other Ralston ad- 
vertising is appearing in the La- 
dies’ Home Journal, the Woman’s 
Home Companion, the Youth's 
Companion, Good Housekeeping, 
and St. Nicholas. The Ralston 


Company believes that it can ac- 
complish sales by appealing to the 
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The advertising 


two 
agencies in the United States, one 
whose greater volume runs to gen- 
eral publicity lines, the other, to 
mail order business, are spending 
thousands of dollars each month 
in the advertising columns of 


largest 





and they are constantly increasing 
the figures. 

No. 1, became a firm believer in 
the publication’s advertising value 
after a thorough and painstaking 
investigation, which not only in- 
cluded the home office and every 
department of it, but extended to 
scores of communities in several 
cities where the paper circulates. 

No. 2, has its own record of re- 
sults on hundreds of advertisers 
covering a number of years, a rec- 
ord so convincing to them that 
GRIT invariably finds its way to 
an -early place on nearly every 
mail order list they make up, and 
actually holds the often abused 
“try-out on new copy” position, 
GRIT’S consistent performance 
being a splendid gauge and justi- 
fying this agency’s oft repeated re- 
mark, “If it doesn’t pay, it’s the 
scheme or the copy.” 

Every advertising agent knows 
GRIT’S reputation. True, they 
have not all gotten into the habit 
of using its columns as the two 
agencies referred to above. That 
may be a reflection on us or on 
them, it certainly is not on GRIT, 
with its more than 240,000 weekly 
circulation and constant demon- 
stration of ability to deliver the 
goods. 

If you want facts and figures, 
we are at your service any time, 
anywhere. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., icago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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youngster as well as to the moth- 
er and the father. 

The magazine and the newspa- 
per advertising has been written 
after the usual “hunger-creating” 
style, with a picture of the Ral- 
ston Miller frequently showing 
through a savory cloud of steam 
curling upward from a dish, 

The dealer was enlightened re- 
garding all phases of the Ralston 
advertising. According to reports 
this special sales-week work was 
decidedly effective. It marks a 
step forward in the serious effort 
of the Ralston company to “get 
back.” For reasons best known 
to themselves, 
the directors of 
the Ralston 
company have 
been resting on 
their oars fora 
consider- 
able period. 
Vigorously ad- 
vertising new- 
comers have 
pushed ahead 
and have evi- 
dently made 
their competi- 
tion seriously 
felt by the Ralston people. To re- 
gain their former standing, the 
company has outlined a consist- 
ent advertising campaign. It se- 
riously means to gather again 
whatever headway it has lost. 

It will be interesting to note 
the cities in which newspaper ac- 
tivity is going on. The cities 
used were selected for the fact 
that they constitute the important 
jobbing centers of the East and 
Middie West: 





Ra:c.Oon 


BREAKFAST FOOD 


Boston, Columbus, 
Portland, Springfield, 
Bangor, Youngstown, 
Concord, Indianapolis, 
Manchester, Evansville, 
Burlington, Richmond, 
Lowell, Terre Haute, 
Springfield, Mass. Muncie, 
Worcester, Detroit, 
Hartford, Grand Rapids, 
New Haven, Se ate 
Bridgeport, Milwaukee, 
Providence, Louisville, 
Birmingham, Memphis, 
Little Rock, Madison, 
New York, Superior, 
Albany, ——— 
Binghamton, St. Paul, 
Brooklyn, Duluth, 
Buffalo, Chicago, 
— Springfield, Il. 
tica, Peoria, 
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SOME COLUMN ADS DESIGNED TO STAND 
OUT. 


INK. 
Rochester, Decatur, 
Newark, Rockford, 
Trenton, Danville, 
Philadelphia, Fargo, 
Pittsburg, Omaha, 
pending, Champaign, 
Knoxville, Bloomington, 
Atlanta, Sioux City, 
Harrisburg, Council Bluffs, 
Lancaster, Des Moines, 
Scranton, Ottumwa, 
Baltimore, Marshalltown, 
Washington, Cedar Rapids, 
Richmond, Clinton, 
Charleston, 3urlington, 
Wheeling, Davenport, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, 
Toledo, Kansas City, 
Cincinnati, St. Joseph, 
Dayton, Denver, 
Chattanooga, Keene, 
Nashville, Erie. 
ee ae 
FAMINE OF BIG 
MEN, CHAL- 
MERS SAYS. 
“America’s busi- 
ness world is suf- 
fering from a 
famine of _high- 
— 7 said 
Pertma Whole Wheel Fleer ugh aimers, 
f brent atin president of the 
Chalmers Motor 


Company, in an 
address on “Ad- 
vertising and 
Salesmanship”’ to 
an assembly of 
over 300 members 
of the _ Illinois 
Manufacturers’ 
Association in Chicago, January 31st. 

“Five great M’s go to make up the 
problems of every business man in the 
country to-day,” said Mr. Chalmers. 
“They are money, materials, machinery, 
markets and men—and the _ biggest 
figure in the problem is men. Really 
valuable men, high-priced men, are the 
hardest things to get of all the things 
we manufacturers need. Men, in the 
mass, are the cheapest things in the 
market. There are too many $5,000 
men, and too few that are worth $10,- 
000 a year.” 


BREAKFAST FOOD 





o> 


NEW CONTRIBUTING EDITOR IS 
BONAPARTE. 





It is announced that Charles J. Bona- 
parte, secretary of the navy, and at- 
torney-general in the Roosevelt admin- 
istration, will enter daily journalism 
as contributing editor to the Baltimore 
Evening Sun. Though a Republican in 
national politics, Mr. Bonaparte is an 
independent in local affairs, and an ar- 
dent civil service and municipal reform- 
er. He is president of the National 
Municipal League. 





The Joliet, Ill., Republican has sold 
to the Joliet Herald and Joliet News 


its subscription list and advertising con- 
tracts, an 


has gone out of existence. 
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There are dozens of general 
magazines-there is only one 


MAGAZINE 


Its 400,000 Circulation reaches two 
} million readers, who are the kind of 
Americans advertisers want to reach 


You would not buy a bond simply because it is a 


fine piece of engraving. It is the value BACK OF 
THE BOND that leads you to make the investment. 


Why not buy advertising on the same basis? 





a a a a rr 


The Popular Magazine does not print the most 
ATTRACTIVE LOOKING magazine published, 
BUT it does print the BEST fiction to be had in 
ANY MAGAZINE PUBLISHED IN 
AMERICA. 


400,000 people pay 15 cents for it twice a month 
because they know this, BUT we want to convince 
advertisers that these 400,000 buyers of the Popular 
are all ABLE to buy advertised goods. 


Ask us to mail a copy of our NEW BOOK to you. 


Wh-"s 


79 7th Ave., New York 














AINSLEE’S—POPULAR—SMITH’S—MAGAZINES 
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IS ADVERTISING A _ BUSI- 
NESS OR A PRO- 
FESSION? 


WHY SHOULD THE ADVERTISING 
MANAGER CALL HIMSELF PROFES- 
SIONAL, AND NOT THE SALES- 
MANAGER ?—THE GREAT VARIETY 
OF THOSE CALLING THEMSELVES 
“ ADVERTISING MEN ”’—LACK OF 
JUSTIFICATION FOR THE TERM 
“ PROFESSION.” 


By A. C. Carruthers, 


Advertising Manager, National Meter 
Company, New York. 





The status of advertising as a 
calling is at present a matter of 
opinion. 

Advertising men themselves are 
entirely divided as to the classifi- 
cation of their chosen field. 

Some claim it belongs in the 
sphere of business, others are 
equally decided that it constitutes 
a profession. This existing diver- 
sity of opinion belittles the dignity 
of advertising, creates false im- 
pressions in the minds of men not 
versed in advertising, and some- 
times begets mistrust, for a man, 
when considering employing ad- 
vertising in his business, usually 
prefers to know whether he is 
dealing with professional or busi- 
ness men, 

I remember an incident which 
occurred in my experience and 
which typifies the effect this state 
of affairs has upon some men. 
The general manager of a large 
agency was consulting with a 
prominent manufacturer regard- 
ing an advertising campaign. The 
solicitor who had called on this 
man had aroused his interest and 
belief in advertising, and the man- 
ufacturer was about ready to make 
an appropriation for a campaign. 
He asked quite innocently for 
some information and was in- 
formed by the big agency man 
that “we cannot comply with this 
request, for we should not be pro- 
fessional men if we did; you must 
retain us first.” “Oh, you are 
professional men,—I beg your 
pardon. I thought you were busi- 
ness men. Well, I am convinced 
of the fact that no professional 
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men can solve my selling prob- 
lems. Good-day.” 

As before mentioned, the status 
of advertising is at present a mat- 
ter of opinion—but this matter 
cannot be settled by opinions, 
Judged by the standard of re- 
quirements of the established pro- 
fessions, advertising does not ap- 
pear to qualify as a profession. 
It does not require an entrance 
examination, prescribed course of 
study at a recognized institution 
extending over a period of years, 
a qualifying examination, and cer- 
tificate to practice. Men of al- 
most every existing professional 
and business experience, from col- 
lege professors and bank presi- 
dents to the recently graduated 
office boy, are found within its 
ranks and who became “adver- 
tising men” with scanty knowl- 
edge of what constitutes adver- 
tising. The term advertising is 
a composite one. It embraces dis- 
tinct fields whose lines of demar- 
cation are clearly defined. Thus 
an advertising man may be: A 
periodical, street car, or billboard 
advertising solicitor, or manager. 
An agency solicitor, copy, plan, 
merchandising, or art man. An 
advertising manager for an ad- 
vertiser. 

There are other vocations con- 
nected with the advertising de- 
partments of large advertisers and 
periodicals, and also agencies 
which are included under this 
generic term. The amateur ad- 
vertising designer calls himself an 
advertising man; so does the ven- 
dor of space for a world-beating 
contrivance to utilize wagon- 
wheels to advertise. 

For some reason the advertis- 
ing space salesman and _ the 
agency service salesman are 
known as solicitors or represen- 
tatives. 

A man who offers a commodity 
for sale is a salesman pure and 
simple, no matter what his prod- 
uct may be, advertising space, ad- 
vertising agency service, cash reg- 
isters, office appliances or auto- 
mobiles. Every visiting salesman 
is a representative and when he 
calls for the purpose of securing 
orders for his product he is ob- 
viously a solicitor. Many men 

















who employ salesmen are at a loss 
to know the reason for these des- 
ignations of space and advertis- 
ing service salesmen. 

A salesman is considered a 
business man the world over, and 
therefore to classify him as a pro- 
fessional man is contrary to an 
accepted and universal custom. 

Men employed in the copy, plan, 
merchandising or art departments 
all bend their energies toward the 
production of advertising — the 
product. Copy is one argument; 
the most favorable avenue of ap- 
proach another; the consideration 
of market conditions, competitive 
brands and distributive policies 
another ; illustrations or art work 
a reinforcement of the copy, or 
as is sometimes the case it occu- 
pies the dominant position in the 
advertisement. These are the 
practical materials which build 
the advertisement in the selling- 
by-print method. All have their 
analogies in the selling-by-man 
form of salesmanship. 
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The advertising manager su- 
pervises (or should) the plan- 
ning and executing of an adver- 
tising campaign. He uses adver- 
tising the product in the form of 
advertisements, booklets, pamph- 
lets, etc., as his selling agencies 
in the same manner as the sales- 
manager uses his selling force, 
and the originality, argument and 
persuasiveness expressed in his 
advertising material is but the 
counterpart of the salesman’s ex- 
perience, knowledge and living 
arguments which he_ employs. 
Why term the salesmanager-in- 
print a professional man, and the 
salesmanager of salesmen a busi- 
ness man? 

Eliminate the selling element 
from advertising and nothing 
remains to justify its exis- 
tence. And salesmanship is busi- 
ness. 

Some men eminent in advertis- 
ing claim it is a profession. They 
must have their logical reasons. 
What are they? 








STATEMENT OF ADVERTISING 


CARRIED BY 


TWIN CITY NEWSPAPERS IN JANUARY, 1911 


THE JOURNAL every month refuses a large amount of undesirable 
advertising, and is the only paper in the Northwest that refuses to accept 


liquor advertising. 


Minneapolis Journal, 2580 Columns 


Minneapolis Tribune, 
St. Paul Dispatch,* - 
Pioneer Press,- - - 


(22 inch basis) 
- 2435 ” 
- 1536 
- 1327 m 


*No Sunday Issue 


THE MINNEAPOLIS JOURNAL 


WM. J. HAYES, Advertising Manager 


Publishers’ Representatives 
O’MARA & ORMSBEE 


NEW YORK 
Brunewick Building 


CHICAGO 
Tribune Building 
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The Des Moines Capital 























Gaining! Gaining !! 


The Capital gained 1,100 inches of advertising in 
January over its best previous record of a year ago. 
The Register and Leader lost more than a thousand 
inches and the News broke even. 


In the month of January The Capital published 
27,112 inches of advertising, while in the same month 
a year ago The Capital published 26,005 inches. 
All of these figures are based upon only six issues a 
week for The Capital and seven issues a week for its 
competitors. The Capital published 3,000 inches of 
local advertising more than either of its competitors, 
including their big Sunday issues. 


Advertising Figures 


THE REGISTER 
CAPITAL AND LEADER 
(In Twenty-six Issues.) (fn Thirty-one Issues.) 
1910 IQII 1910 IQII 
Total .......35496 in. 16,462 4n. | Local ....... 14,076 in. 12,716 in. 
Foreign ..... 6,472 in. 6,695 in. | Foreign ..... 7,204 in. 7,253 in. 


Classified ... 4,095 in. 4,055 in. -| Classified ... 8824 in. 8,849 in. 








Otel 050% 26,005 in. 27,112 in. WO 6508 30,104 in. 28,818 in. 


Gain 1,107 inches | Loss, 1,286 inches 


WESTERN AGENT 
SE UO sew Wnbncekecawsa¥ sub uexvy syne aee Hartford Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Des Moines Capital 




















Gaining!!! Gaining!!! 


The Capital’s greatest source of strength is with 
the local advertisers who are in the best position to 
know the result-giving power of the various news- 
papers. 


At the present time eight of the nine largest adver- 
tisers in Des Moines are using more space in The 
Capital than in any other Des Moines newspaper. 
Below we give the figures of all the papers for the 
month of January, including the evening edition of 
the Register and Leader. 


For January 











IiTHE THE TRIBUNE 

NEWS (Evening Edition of Register and 
Leader—In 26 Issues.) 

(In Thirty-one Issues.) 1910 191! 
1910 IQII OOO case's 6,634 in. 11,852 in. 
Local ....... 13,431 in. 13,072 in, | Foreign ..... 2,845 in. 4,239 in. 
Foreign ..... 3,800 in. 3,175 in. | Classified ... 6,063 in. 6,208 in. 
Classified ... 4,107 in. 5,090 in. a ae 15,842 in. 22,299 in. 
ae 21,338 in. 21,337 in. Gain, 6,757 inches 
» There were five Sundays in Jan- 

Loss, 1 inch sain y a 


EASTERN AGENTS 
OMe SB) GIO cine s divavccerdaaces Brunswick Building, New York, N. Y. 
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Is the American Manufac- 
turer Ignorant of his Consum- 
ing Public ? 


It certainly looks that way. 


He thinks and talks about establishing 
an export trade—and shuts his eyes to the 
Fourteen Million foreign-speaking  con- 
sumers right here in America. 


America exports $60,000,000 to Italy— 
$15,600,000 to Russia— $20,000,000 to Nor- 
way, Sweden and Denmark. 


There are more Italians in New York City 
than in Rome—more Russians and Poles in 
the United States than in St. Petersburg, 
Moscow and Warsaw—nearly twice as many 
Norwegians, Swedes and Danes as in Chris- 
tiania, Stockholm and Copenhagen. 


These foreign-speaking Americans earn 
more money in America than they ever did 
at home. They can buy and will buy all 
staple American products. 


Are they buying yours? Address— 


LOUIS N. HAMMERLING 
President 
American Association of Foreign-Language Newspapers 
703-5 World Building, New York 
(The American Association is an alliance of 430 foreign-language news- 
papers printed and circulated in the United States and Canada, which offers 
all the facilities of an up-to-date advertising agency for the foreign-language 


field. ) 
































THE SOUTH’S PART IN AD- 
VERTISING “ HOUSE- 
CLEANING.” 

é 


SUGGESTION THAT THE ADVERTISING 
MEDIA UNITE TO SHUT OUT FRAUD 
—THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE 
AGENT—ADDRESS BEFORE ATLANTA 
AD MEN’S CLUB. 








By St. Elmo Massengale, 
President of the Massengale Advertis- 
ing Agency, Atlanta, Ga. 

There has been a demand for a 
censorship of advertising of a per- 
sonal and legal character. It 
would seem to me that this is both 
impractical as well as in contro- 
version of our form of govern- 
ment. Such an official censorship 
would be offensive and no strict 
code could be arranged for its 
proper operation. 

It is as hard to legislate morals 
into the human race as it is to 
shoot real religion into cannibals. 
The laws against fraud fill our 
statute books. A lying advertise- 
ment is a fraud. The legal rem- 
edy is plain, but neither precise 
nor sufficiently rapid. 

The National Government has 
had a great deal to do with puri- 
fying the advertising columns of 
publications of untruthful adver- 
tisements. The Pure Foods law 
has done wonders, and on the 
other hand, the Post-office De- 
partment is looking after adver- 
tising for the protection of the 
unwary. 

But more than the force of Gov- 
ernment and protection by the 
Post - office Department against 
fraud through the mails, more po- 
tent than the law, swift and su- 
preme, ready made, in most cases 
organized and armed to act, is a 
censorship capable, if greed could 
be universally eliminated, of prac- 
tically ending forever all fraud 
in advertising and driving the vul- 
tures in the business into either 
some other form of porch-climb- 
ing or to honest toil. 

That remedy is this: Recog- 
nized by advertisers are three 
great media for publicity, (1) The 
printed periodical of every class 


. from newspaper to college annual ; 


(2) the outdoor sign and _ bill- 
board; and (3) the street cars. 
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All others are subsidiary, support- 
ing, collateral, even though often 
essential and helpful. 

Supposing there should be to- 
morrow a cohesive organization 
of these great prime media 
against fraud. There would be no 
excuse for the Post-office Depart- 
ment to return thousands of dol- 
lars to investors who have sent 
money to thieves who forced their 
way into the homes of the people 
by the use of the rubber-heeled 
mail-carrier. 

If no advertising, then no busi- 
ness, even for the fraud, except 
by slow personal solicitation, both 
expensive and unprofitable. Such 
a censorship can do this. I real- 
ize this is plain talk, but the 
day is dawning when this will be 
done. Let me say, too, that this 
once done, scores of honest public 
propositions will find it profitable 
to advertise when no longer in 
competition with the convincing 
fakir of frenzied finance. ‘It will 
add many millions to the advertis- 
ing value and amply repay the 
apparent sacrifice. This principle 
has already been realized by many 
publishers of many newspapers 
and the leading magazines, who 
reserve to themselves the right to 
reject any advertising which, in 
their judgment, has a tinge of 
quackery or of unfair business 
methods. Some publishers even 
guarantee to their readers the 
moral rectitude of every adver- 
tiser who presents his claim for 
patronage through the medium of 
their columns and promise to 
reimburse the losses incurred 
through any transaction originat- 
ing from the advertising in their 
publications. 

I am not overlooking the moral 
responsibility both to client and 
public of that greatest distributor 
and purveyor of publicity, the ad- 
vertising agency. Fraudulent ad- 
vertising loses not a whit of its 
wickedness by being placed by an 
advertising agent. It is the busi- 
ness of the agency, properly con- 
ducted, to put the searchlight upon 
the article or proposition present- 
ed or solicited, with reference to 
the honesty and integrity of all 
concerned, and see something be- 
yond the brand-new dollars which 
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the account may bring. Nearly 
all frauds in advertising bear the 
indelible stamp of their nature 
upon their face. No Bertillon 
measurements or comparisons are 
needed to discover this. It is un- 
necessary to examine thumb- 
marks, and the agency that puts 
out crooked advertising is parti- 
ceps criminis. 


SOUTHERN ADVERTISING ESPECIALLY 
CLEAN, 


Down here in the South, and 
speaking as the oldest advertising 
agent in the South, I do not en- 
counter much of this. We have 
stuck more closely to the legiti- 
mate and honest in merchandise, 
in investments, and all branches 
of advertising, though in a lesser 
volume than elsewhere. 

All this leads up to another 
moral essential in good advertis- 
ing—courage, the common or gar- 
den variety, known as “moral 
courage.” 

The advertiser, the advertising 
writer and solicitor, and the 
agency, have daily need for this 
great essential. It takes courage 
to turn away dollars. It takes 
courage for an agency to tell an 
advertiser that his advertising is 
bad, that his ideas and plans will 
be practically worthless and bring 
him no profits. 

Courage is a moral essential to 
the publisher in refusing advertis- 
ing or remedial copy that should 
never go into print anywhere. 

Courage is needed by the solic- 
itor to refuse the advertising 
which he knows will not pay in 
his publication. 

Courage is needed to stand at 
the right hand of Truth and help 
in the final elevation of advertis- 
ing to its place in the commercial 
life of the world where it properly 
belongs. 

Truth in advertising loses noth- 
ing, gains much, by being correct- 
ly painted. The simple language 
is often more powerful than the 
superlative. This moral essential 
of truth in advertising has had 
far-reaching results. It has made 
better things necessary. If you 


are going to write the truth about 
an article, it presupposes that the 
article should be Truth itself. 
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Merit is the cheapest ingredient 
in any reliable thing. Intrinsic 
value is back of successful selling, 
This is applicable to retail adver- 
tising, general publicity, and the 
mail-order appeal, with equal 
force. 

But you say that with these 
facts, generally accepted, there are 
still fraudulent advertisements, 
fraudulent media, and a wild ex- 
travagance in much statement. I 
grant you that, but it is growing 
less and less each day. 

In thirty-six months the change 
is so perceptible as to cause com- 
ment generally. Many publica- 
tions printed only to  purvey 
fraudulent or impure advertising, 
have gone to nameless graves, and 
others have so disinfected their 
columns that one can read them 
without nausea. 

ee 
NEW YORK TELEPHONE COM- 
PANY’S NEW ADVERTISING 
MANAGER. 





R. S. Scarburgh has received his 
appointment as advertising manager 
of the New York Telephone Company, 
to succeed H. K. McCann, now adver- 
tising manager of the Standard Oil 
Company. 

Mr. Scarburgh has been Mr. Mc- 
Cann’s assistant since 1908. He has 
come up through all the grades of 
telephone salesmanship. He _ started 
eight years ago as a telephone sales- 
man in Manhattan. He later was in 
charge of one of the company’s West- 
chester offices. 








8 
E. B. FRASER ADVERTISING 
MANAGER FOR SEVERAL 
COMPANIES. 


It has been reported that FE. B. Fra- 
ser, formerly New England manager 
for Scientific American, 43 Tremont 
street, Boston, had become connected 
with the P. F. O’Keefe Advertising 
Agency, of the same address, on Jan- 
uary 1. This report is erroneous, 
as Mr. Fraser has been —— ad- 
vertising manager for the inton Wire 
Cloth Company, Bigelow Carpet Works 
and Roebuck’s Fly Screen Company, 
with offices at Barrister Hall, Hamil- 
ton square, Boston. 
kh 
FREDERIC W. GARDNER QUITS 

“PHILISTINE.” 








Frederic W. Gardner has_ disposed 
of his interest in the advertising pages 
of the Philistine and Little Journeys, 
and all advertising matter will here- 
after be handled exclusively by Elbert 
Hubbard. 
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Circulation Talks 
No. 1 
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| Completely covering a city with one news- 
paper is the problem that has been more 
nearly solved by THE WASHINGTON 
EVENING STAR than by any other news- 
paper in the country. 

This has been made possible by The Star’s 
perfect organization of route agents whose sole 
business it is to deliver the paper by regular 
carrier every evening and Sunday morning 
directly to the homes. 

Twenty-five men have over $100,000.00 in- 
vested in “Star” routes. Each agent super- 
vises the carriers and collects from his cus- 
tomers on his own account. Thus are his 
profits and investment directly in proportion to 
his constantly increasing customers. 

The Evening Star has but one edition daily 
and no duplication or waste circulation figures 
in its statements. Its bona fide circulation in 
Washington is more than 20,000 in excess of 
its nearest competitor. 


Last week’s sworn average net circulation: 


Daily 59,391 
Sunday 49,327 


DAN A. CARROLL, W. Y. PERRY, 
Eastern Representative, Western Repr conemtative, 
Tribune 7 First National = Bidg., 


New York, > Chicago, Il. 
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EASTER NUMBER 
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The Key to Happiness and Success 
; ee tn over agfillion anda Quarter Homes } «a 
« DEVOTED TO ART, LITERAWHRE.SCIENCE AND THE HOME CIRCLE, al 






VOL. XXIII. 
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ApriL CoMFort 


our bright and cheery Easter 
number, is awaited with special 
eagerness by the farmers’ wives 
and daughters for its helpful 


Advice on 
Easter Styles 
and Spring Fashions 


which touches a major chord in the feminine heart 
at that season, though COMFORT’S Fashion Depart: 
ment is an all:time favorite. A rousing good Easter 
story and other seasonable special features will 
make April COMFORT uncommonly interesting to 
all its six million readers. If you would like to 


| Talk to the 
| Women Who 
i Have the Say 


of purchasing for a million and a quarter 
happy homes that know not the city tene- 
ment-dwellers’ struggle for the bare necessi- 


ties, advertise in April COMFORT. 





April forms close March 15. 
Apply through any reliable agency or direct to 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc. 


New York Office: 1105 Flatiron Bldg. AUGUSTA, MAINE Chicago Office: 1635 Marquette Bidg. 
WALTER R. JENKINS, Jr., Representative FRANK H. THOMAS, Representative 
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We are the exclusive 
National Selling Agents 


for the space of more 


than three-fourths of the 
earsin the United States, 


Canada, Cuba, Mexico, 
Porto Rico, Brazil and 
the Philippine Islands 


STREET RAILWAYS 
ADVERTISING COMPANY 


_ HOME OFFICE: FLATIRON 
BUILDING, NEW YORK 


WESTERN OFFICE PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
FIRST NAT’L BANK BLDG. 242 CALIFORNIA STREET 
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PUTTING THROUGH A NA- 
TIONAL CAMPAIGN IN 
SEVENTEEN DAYS. 





THE STORY OF THE CONCEPTION AND 
SPEEDY WORKING OUT OF THE 
NATIONAL CASH REGISTER CON- 
VENTION ADVERTISING—-THE FEAT 
AN EXAMPLE OF SUCCESS THAT 
FOLLOWS CLOSE CO-OPERATION BE- 
TWEEN ADVERTISER AND AGENCY. 





The National Cash Register 
campaign which has just started 
in the newspapers is an excellent 
illustration of how well and how 
quickly results follow a thorough 
understanding and cordial co-op- 
eration between the agency and 
the advertiser. 

The idea of turning to publicity 
advantage the 
convention of 
salesmen at 
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few advertisements in New York 
and in the cities along the route 
of the special train bearing the 
“Hundred Point Club” of top- 
notch salesmen from New York 
to Dayton. 

That evening the Lesan Adver- 
tising Agency, of New York, pre- 
pared a plan for double-page 
spreads in the towns along the 
route of the special, and in a few 
of the larger cities. It sketched 
a double-page layout, showing the 
special train, the Dayton factory 
and the City of New York, with 
photographs of all the “Hundred 
Pointers,” and copy telling what 
the Hundred Point Club is and 
Other facts about the National 
Cash Register Company. 

Work was started next morn- 
ing, and on December roth the 


The Hundred Point Club Dispatch 


is name tt © pua. for despatch means “doing thin 
chly “and that is the way Hundred Pointers do things 





Dayton oc- 





DAYTON, OHIO, MONDAY, JANUARY 9, 1917 





curred to some 
one on Decem- 
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ber 13, and be- 
fore the end of 
the month the 
exacting task of 
assembling the 
materials for 
the ads, of writ- 
ing the copy, of 
adapting it to 
Over 200 com- 
munities, of de- 
signing and 
carrying 
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through the 
illustrations and 
of shipping them 
to the places on 
the coast had been completed. 
When the cash-register salesmen 
gathered together January 8 in 
Dayton, the advertising was run- 
ning on perfect schedule in 256 
towns and cities of the United 
States and Canada. 

A description of the detail in- 
volved in preparing for this event 
at Dayton provides an informing 
insight into up-to-date advertising 
procedure. 

The first suggestion along the 
line of advertising was on Decem- 
ber 13th, to the effect that the 
Cash Register Company and the 
New York Central shoule run a 





NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY'S OWN CONVENTION PAPER. 


plan was presented to Thomas J. 
Watson, salesmanager ot the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, by 
Charles M. Steel, with estimates. 
Mr. Watson at once became inter- 
ested. At subsequent conferences 
during the next two or three days 
the plan was enlarged to compre- 
hend double-page ads in New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton, Detroit, Columbus, Dayton 
and Brooklyn. Single-page adver- 
tisements containing the same 
copy were scheduled for thirty- 
two other large cities. A smaller 
ad of 700 lines was planned for 
each of the 106 other cities and 
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towns where Hundred Pointers 
were located. 

On Thursday. December 22nd, 
the entire plan was put up to John 
H. Patterson, president of the 
National Cash Register Company. 
It was adopted, and the decision 
was reached to place a 7o00-line 
ad in 105 other cities where the 
National Cash Register Company 
had agents who were not “Hun- 
dred Pointers.” To figure up the 
rates in these towns, H, J. Prud- 
den, of the Lesan Agency, had 


been summoned to Dayton. Fig- 
ures were compiled, estimates 
made and accepted. Christmas 


and the holiday Monday follow- 
ing intervened. Art work on the 
layouts was begun in New York 
on Tuesday, December 27th. 

It was necessary to make a dif- 
ferent layout for the page ad in 
Far Western points, because the 
“special-train” copy would not 
have been applicable there. Hence 
a large half-tone of the National 
Cash Register factory was used. 
For the smaller advertisements, 
the 7o0-line ones, the cut of the 
factory was used, with the picture 
of the local agent. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to mortise the 
mats and plates for the agent’s 
cut and to make three other mor- 
tises for his name and address 
Thus it will be seen that there 
were in all 256 changes of copy 
in this advertising campaign. 
These included running the ad 
in German, Italian, Greek and 
Jewish papers in New York, Phil- 
adelphia and Chicago. 

By New Year’s Eve all the 
copy for Pacific Coast: Wancou- 
ver, Spokane, Butte, Mont.; Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Regina, Saskatche- 
wan and Southwestern points, 
had been shipped. New Year’s 
Day and the following Monday 
now intervened. The day after 
New Year’s work was resumed. 
The double-page ad for Eastern 
cities, the single-page ad for East- 
ern and Central cities and the 
700-line ads for all the remaining 
towns of the 256 had now to be 
got up. 

Of the 7o0-line ad there had to 
be two different kinds, one for 
106 towns, where the agent was 
a Hundred Pointer and the other 
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for 104 Non-Hundred Pointers, 
In each the photograph of the 
agent was shown. Changes had 
to be made also in the double- 
page ad according to the towns 
where it appeared. For example, 
in New York the heading read, 
“Champion salesmen of National 
Cash Register Company leave 
New York on special train for 
convention at Dayton.” In Day- 
ton the heading had to read, 
“Champion salesmen of National 
Cash Register Company arrive in 
Dayton,” etc. In Chicago, a still 
different wording had to appear. 

During the week of January 
3rd to 7th, the copy and mats 
were sent out, the agency work- 
ing from West to East, getting 
off always the most distant copy 
first. 

The special train left New York 
at 2:45 p.M. January 7th. 

All along the route there ap- 
peared also four-column adver- 
tisements of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad advertising the spe- 
cial train and the fact that this 
route had been selected by the 
National Cash Register Company 
to carry its champion salesmen 

During the entire week of the 
convention, further publicity was 
accomplished. There was edited 
and published each day for six 
days a four-page newspaper en- 
titled the Hundred Point Club 
Dispatch, containing cartoons of 
the events of the convention, a 
full report of the day’s proceed- 
ings with editorial matter, cash- 
register advertisements, and other 
interesting material. Twice dur- 
ing the week an extra was issued 
and distributed during the even- 
ing covering events that took 
place the same evening. 

The printing of the paper was 
done in the National Cash Regis- 
ter Company’s own shop. Dur- 
ing the week cartoons were 
printed in the paper of each of 
the 188 members of the club, 
humorous individual characteris- 
tics. The last day of the conven- 
tion the paper was got out in the 
afternoon in time to catch the re- 
turning special to New York. It 
contained a full report of the con- 
vention up to its close at one 
o'clock. 
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A Great Buy 


Telling a convincing story to cul- 
tured and wide traveling families, 
who are able to buy all the neces- 
sities and luxuries for travel they 
need, will bring hotels, railways, 
steamship lines, trunk and leather 
goods dealers, tailors, costumers and 
outfitters, greatly increased business. 
Our annual 


Hotel and Travel Number 


will be issued April 29th, and will 
illustrate and piquantly describe 
how and where the people of the 
world travel and sojourn for pleas- 
ure. Advertisements for this attrac- 
tive number are already being 
received from former advertisers 
who do not wish to be omitted. 


The Christian 


Science Monitor 


always has a greatly increased de- 
mand from all over the world for 
space in this Hotel and Travel Num- 
ber. But it charges its regular line 
rate to advertisers. How much 
space can you use? 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Four editions each week-day 
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THE TRADE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF THE NEW SOUTH- 
ERN SPIRIT. 


AN AWAKENING TO THE PROFIT OF 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING AS WELL 
AS MANUFACTURING—WHAT THE 
SOUTH IS PRODUCING — FUTURE 
PROSPERITY HAS SOLID FOUNDA- 
TION OF VAST NATURAL RE- 

_ SOURCES. 


By John M. Parker, 
President of the Southern Commercial 
Congress. 

The men of the South are 
learning the wealth of their own 
resources. Ask the average in- 
telligent farmer, or the up-and- 
doing manufacturer, what he 
thinks of the prospects for the 
future and the answer will indi- 
cate his eagerness to have a share 
in the sure prosperity he knows 
is going to prevail in the South, 
to even a greater degree than in 
the past. 

It was not so many years ago 
that the Southerner regarded 
with envy the reports of bonanza 
times in'the West and the North. 
That day is past. The Southerner 
who has taken the trouble to 
know the diversified agricultural 
and commercial possibilities that 
await only the application of in- 
telligent industry in order to 
achieve a wonderful development, 
no longer envies anybody else 
anywhere in the world. You can 
sing the praises of Hood River, 
Oregon, and its apples to him and 
he will match those praises with 
stronger praises for the lumber, 
cotton and manufacturing produc- 
tion of his own section. 

The present spirit of eager pro- 
gressiveness has grown out of a 
better understanding of what 
should enter into the Southern- 
er’s prosperity. The boll weevil, 
destructive as it was, has helped 
to work for a change of view- 
point. It made it imperative that 
the Southern farmer depend upon 
not one crop but several; that is, 
upon diversified farming. In con- 
sequence the plantation of many 
thousand acres will soon be a 
memory only. - The South has 
learned the trick of intensive 








farming. The size of farms will 
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shrink in area, but the productive, 
ness will be increased, as meas- 
ured by the dollars and cents 
standard. The advent of the 
small farmer spells prosperity. 
There will be room for thousands 
in this Southland of ours where 
in the days of expansive planta- 
tions there was room for only 
hundreds. Our lands are im- 
mensely fertile and the farmer 
has independence in plain sight 
if he goes at his task in the mod- 
ern scientific, practical way. In- 
telligent diversification insures us 
uninterrupted fertility for centu- 
ries. Do you wonder that the 
Southerner is buoyant? 

We are just beginning to learn 
that we can economically raise 
cattle, hogs and sheep fully equal 
to those of any country. Wenow 
hold the record for corn produc- 
tion per acre—256 bushels—and 
last year a fifteen-year-old boy 
produced 228 bushels of choice 
corn to one acre. Our wheat, 
oats, hay and a generous variety 
of vegetables are being produced 
most satisfactorily. 

Northern and Western farmers 
are now coming in to take ad- 
vantage of these opportunities, and 
are bringing with them modern 
ideas, modern implements and the 
best blooded stock with which they 
are rapidly replacing our long- 
horn steer and razor-back hog. 

Our textile mills have gone 
ahead with a_ steady, healthy 
growth and now consume mil- 
lious of bales of our home-raised 
cotton. New and staple manu- 
factories are being established 
everywhere. The younger gen- 
eration is just beginning to take 
hold wigorously. 

The advertising of our advan- 
tages is steadily increasing. The 
agricultural paper is going to 
many farmers. who for the first 
time are beginning to use it as 
a guide in buying. With the 
cheapest and most fertile lands in 
the world, with splendid water, 
excellent health conditions and 
our balmy climate, the South will 
be the paradise for the young man 
of energy, determination and 
moderate means. The South can 
feed and clothe the present entire 
population of the United States. 
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Thrift, energy, modern meth- 
ods and modern implements are 
producing a most wonderful 
change which will be accelerated 
by honest and intelligent use of 
printers’ ink. Publicity will bring 
the consumer and manufacturer 
together to the advantage of both 
and materially assist in creating: 
“A Greater Nation through a 
Greater South.” 


—~o > 
COURT DECISION UPON PRIZE 
CONTESTS. 





A decision bearing upon prize con- 
tests in the piano trade has been hand- 
ed down by Chief Justice Shepard, of 
the Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia. This was an appeal by 
Herbert L. Minton from a judgment 
of the Supreme Court of the District 
of Columbia, entered upon demurrer 
to the declaration in an_ action for 
damages, in favor of the F. G. Smith 
Piano Company. The finding of the 
lower court is reversed, with costs, 
and the cause is remanded, with direc- 
tions to grant a new trial. 

On October 17, 1909, the piano com- 
pany advertised a prize scheme, offer- 
ing “free—$675 Webster Player-Piano”’ 
and other prizes. “All you have to do 
is to count the dots which appear in 
and around the outlined Webster Play- 
er-Piano. Then send your answer 
neatly and legibly written to the Con- 
test Department,’ etc. “In case of 
ties,” continues the advertisement, 
“premiums of equal value will be given 
to each.” 

The piano company admitted the cor- 
rectness of Minton’s count, but de- 
clared that the judges had found that 
his answer was lacking in two other 
essential points, viz., neatness and legi- 
bility, and that therefore he had won 
no_ prize. 

The lower court sustained the de- 
fendant, on the ground that plaintiff 
was bound by the terms of the con- 
tract he had accepted, and that “one 
of its terms is that he shall abide by 
the decision of the judges and this 
term is obligatory unless there was a 
fraudulent award by the judges,” 
which was not alleged. 

The Court of Appeals found that 
according to the terms of the adver- 
tisement it appeared that the piano 
company was to ascertain if the name 
and address were plainly written. By 
sending the answer to the judges, they 
affirmed that it was plainly written. 
The duty of the judges was-fully per- 
formed when they compared the an- 
Swer with the true count. Everything 
beyond this was superfluous. ‘The 
actual finding that plaintiff had given 
the correct number in his answer,” says 
the Court of Appeals, “entitled him 
either to the special first prize offered 
or in case of tie with others to a 
premium of equal value.” 

——__— + o> —___ 

‘Copy for Wilbur Chocolates is going 
out to magazines, and to papers in four 
towns. The Van Cleve Company is 
handling the account. 
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Sells Your Goods 
to the 
Textile Mills. 


Because it reaches the 
officials, managers, sup- 
erintendents and foremen 
of the textile mills of the 
United States and Can- 


ada. 
These men have sub- 


- scribed for and read this 


old and influential journal 
for years. 

These are the men who 
spend, or influence the 
spending of approximate- 
ly $200,000,000 a year 
for machinery, equipment 
and supplies. 

A very large propor- 
tion of our 400 advertis- 
ers use no other publica- 
tion to cover the textile 
field. 

We invite you to write 
for complete detailed in- 
formation. 


LORD & NAGLE CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
144 Congress Street, Boston 
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LARGEST ADVERTISING 
APPROPRIATION FOR 
IQII? 





HARRIMAN LINES ANNOUNCE THAT 
THEY WILL SPEND $1,250,000 
IN ADVERTISING WITHIN ONE 
YEAR —GERRIT FORT SAYS THIS 
VAST SUM WILL BE EXPENDED IN 
“PEOPLING THE EMPIRE OF THE 
WEST,” 





Right on top of the ‘announce- 
ment that the Harriman lines 
will spend $75,000,000 in building 
double tracks over certain parts 
of the road, comes the report that 
$1,250,000 will be spent during the 
coming year in advertising the 
facilities offered by these railroad 
systems and the industrial oppor- 
tunities offered by the communi- 
ties and country they serve. 

This decision was taken at a 
meeting of the passenger represen- 
tatives of the Union and Southern 
Pacific systems in Chicago on 
February 7th. The railroad rep- 
resentatives are fully alive to the 
significance of their action. It re- 
flects their judgment as to sound- 
ness of commercial conditions and 
the immediate business outlook, 
as well as their courage as re- 
gards the prospective railroad 
rate decision. Ten times the ap- 
propriation of an average year, 
it is, as the railway officials them- 
selves say, probably more money 
than will be spent for a like pur- 
pose by any other railroad or sys- 
tems of railroads in a single year. 
It is significant on another side. 

“While this huge sum will be 
charged to advertising on the 
books,” says Gerrit Fort, passen- 
ger traffic manager of the Union 
Pacific and Oregon Short Line, 
“the purpose for which it is to 
be used is the peopling of the 
empire of the West—the filling up 
of the fertile lands in Colorado, 
Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Califor- 
nia, Oregon, Montana, Washing- 
ton and Nevada. Work of this 
sort is building for the future. It 
is the latest and greatest develop- 
ment in the science of railroading 
—the creating of passenger traffic 
and freight tonnage.” 

“The million and a quarter that 


will be spent for advertising,” 4 
high official of the Union Pacific 
explained, ‘will be divided as be- 
tween the Union and Southern 
Pacific, the latter getting three- 
fifths and the former two-fifths of 
the amount. 

“A large share of it will be de- 
voted to newspaper and magazine 
advertising. Most of it will be 
spent in the United States, of 
course, but a considerable sum 
will be used in showing the peo- 
ple of other countries the advan- 
tages of living in the West. 

“A good many thousands of 
dollars will be laid out in making 
up and distributing illustrated 
books and pamphlets. Those 
which the Union and Southern 
Pacific System have issued al- 
ready have been the most beauti- 
ful, typographically and pictorial- 
ly, that have ever been got out. 
Those illustrating Yellowstone 
Park and the Yosemite especially 
have been examples of printing 
and color such as never have been 
excelled anywhere in the world. 

“These lines have employed a 
number of lecturers to travel 
about the United States, giving 
talks illustrated with moving pic- 
tures and lantern slides. This 
work will be continued on even a 
larger scale. 

“The work of getting out 
handsomely illustrated community 
booklets setting forth the advan- 
tages of various towns and locali- 
ties will be expanded. This is a 
feature that has been especially 
helpful in the past. It is work by 
means of which the railroad co- 
operates with and assists local 
boards of trade and commercial 
clubs and covers not only agricul- 
ture but all lines of industry 
which will be helpful to the com- 
munity.” 

The advertising for each of the 
lines composing the two systems 
will be handled from their re 
spective general offices. 

resist Sate OOo eae 


“PROFITABLE PAINT,” NEW 
TRADE PAPER. 





Profitable Paint is a new publication 
in Chicago designed for the retai] hard- 
ware dealers, ae and all other 
merchants who handle paints and var- 
—- The editor is Charles Barr 
Field. 
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The Evening Post 


continues its wonderful 


f 
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Advertising Gains 


| A new yearly advertising record was 
| made by The New York Evening Post 
| during 1910, when it showed a gain of 
| 2092 columns over any previous year 
| in the history of the paper. 
| 





During the month of January, 1911, it 
broke all records for the amount of adver- 
tising carried during any January with a 
gain of 11514 columns over the correspond- 
ing month of last year. 


This is the fifteenth consecutive month 
in which The Evening Post has shown 
substantial advertising gains, while during the 
past twenty-six months (two years and two 
months) there was but one, October, 1909, 
which did not show a gain, and then the 
loss was less than five columns, Its circula- 
tion to-day is likewise at high-water mark. 


This continued and increasing use of 
The Evening Post by discriminating adver- 
tisers reflects its value as a producing medium 
of unusual quality. 


The Foening Post 


NEW YORK | 
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PUNNING A TRADE- 
MARKED HAT INTO 
SOUTHERN FAVOR. 





SWANN-ABRAM’S SWAN HAS BEEN 
ADVERTISED IN NEWSPAPERS AND 
BY VARIOUS NOVELTIES —THE 
SCOPE GETS SOUTHERN CAMPAIGN 
—HOW DISTRIBUTION WAS BOL- 
STERED AGAINST COMPETITION, 





By G. D. Crain, Jr. 

Whatever advantages there are 
in playing the changes upon a 
pun in a sales campaign, the 
Swann-Abram Hat Company, of 
Louisville, Ky., has seriously tried 
to achieve them. 

“Swann” is the brand of all the 
hats put out by this company, 
and the picture of a swan adorns 
every label and piece of printed 
matter used to exploit the prod- 
uct. In addition to the news- 
paper advertising which has been 
done, and in which the bird of 
plumage figures prominently, em- 
phasized by the caption, “Look 
for the Swan,” the company has 
got out novelties of various kinds, 
all featuring the trade-mark as 
prominently as possible. The 
campaign was conducted by H. W. 
Kastor & Sons. 

The 1910 campaign in the news- 
papers was the first advertising 
of the kind which had been done 
by the company. Its distribution 
plans are pretty well settled, the 
Swann hat being almost a fixture 
with a large part of the trade 
in the South and Southwest, and 
the advertising was done direct 
to the consumer, principally with 
the idea of encouraging the 
dealer by showing co-operation 
on the part of the manufacturer. 
A limit was placed upon the 
amount of space to be used, so 
that while the effects of the cam- 
paign, insofar as moving the 
goods was concerned, were satis- 
factory, the greatest results ex- 
pected were sentimental ones on 
the part of the retailers. This 
result was also gained. 

The papers used were the Dal- 
las News, the Memphis Commer- 
cial-Appeal, the Nashville Ameri- 
can, the Indianapolis Star, the 
Little Rock Gazette, the Okla- 


homa City Oklahoman, the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, the 
New Orleans Jimes, the Atlanta 
Constitution, the Birmingham 
Age-Herald and the -Knoxyville 
Journal & Tribune. 

Although the company manufac- 
tures straw hats as well as felt, 
the advertising done was con- 
fined to the latter, so that the 
seasons were observed in placing 
the business. The copy was run 
eight times in each paper during 
the spring, and the same number 
of times in the fall. 

Owing to the fact that a con- 
siderable part of the business 
handled by the Swann-Abram 
Company consists of the country 
trade, where the “general store” 
is the principal factor to be con- 
sidered, it was found impossible 
to establish a fixed selling price, 










It is the 
__ mark of qual- 
__ ity found in hats 
“which are correct in 
every detail, giviay mer 
wearers distiactive poise 
and individuality. 


afford the combined satisfaction of 
correct style, superb finish, durable 
quality and solid comfort; the most 
satisfactory and economical hats you 
can buy. 


Manufactured by EWA 
Swa' og an mn q 
oe 
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FEATURING THE TRADE-MARK. 


and for that reason the copy used 
in the newspapers did not contain 
the price at which the hat was 
to be sold. 

It is explained that the country 
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metchant has to give his cus- 
tomers long credit, a farmer mak- 
ing purchases in the spring that 
are frequently not paid for until 
the cotton crop is marketed the 
following autumn. For that rea- 
son the scale of prices in the 
rural districts is usually higher 
than in the towns where stocks 
are not only turned over more 
rapidly but the business is largely 
on a cash basis. 

The same consideration in fix- 
ing a retail selling price applies 
to other manufacturers selling in 
Southern territory, as well as to 
distributors of hats, and it is ac- 
knowledged that in a good many 
ways it is a rather unsatisfactory 
state of affairs. 

The Swann-Abram Company is 
a newcomer in the advertising 
field, »and is therefore making 
haste slowly. The results of the 
1910 campaign were satisfactory, 
and as a limited territory is cov- 
ered, the South and Southwest 
being the field of distribution, 
no attempt will be made to use 
the general mediums. Meanwhile 
“dealer helps” in the form of 
posters, window cards, etc., are 
being provided generously and 
are being received by the mer- 
chants themselves with more in- 
terest than used to be accorded 
the advertisements of the manu- 
facturers which accompanied 
shipments of goods. 

And that is a point worth men- 
tioning: the Southern dealer is 
beginning to appreciate the bene- 
fits of consumer advertising, and 
is co-operating to a greater ex- 
tent than ever with the manufac- 
turer who is helping him to sell 
the goods. 

ok oo 
NEW HOME FOR “SUNSET.” 


A new building, to cost $75,000, is 
being erected in San Francisco for the 
exclusive use of Sunset Magazine, and 
Sunset Publishing House. It will be 
unique in that it will follow the general 
architectural lines of the California 
Missions. 
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“The Holeproof Campaign’ was the 
subject of the talk given before the 
Students’ Advertising Club of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin on February Ist 

dward Freschl, Milwaukee, adver- 
tising manager of the Holeproof Hosiery 
Company, of Milwaukee. 
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That “follow the leader,” 
“goose step” tendency has 
led many an advertiser into 
costly imitations of what 
was even then some other 
fellow’s failure. 


Here’s an “out-of-the-rut” 
proposition. 


Every week of the year, in 
each of 140,000 homes, in in- 
terior New York, New Eng- 
land and adjacent states, 
some one pays five cents for 
a copy of THE UTICA 





You know it is a pretty prosper- 
ous sort of a home, a desirable 
sort of a family, which cheerfully 
and regularly’ pays five cents a 
copy, or $2.60 a year for a weekly 
newspaper. 


Have you something to say to, 
something to sell to, that kind of 
folks? 


Do you know where there is a 
more reliable or convenient mar- 
ket? 


Can’t you put your business 
story in sufficiently strong and 
convincing salesmanship language 
to make THE SATURDAY 
GLOBE profitable to you, at the 
rate of a cent a foot for each 
twenty homes? 


We are at your service any time, 
anywhere. 


THE JOHN BUDD COMPANY 
Advertising Representatives, 
Brunswick Bldg., New York; Tribune 
Bldg., Chicago; Chemical 
Bldg., St. Louis. 
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MAKING “SPRING DREAMS” 
COME TRUE IN THE 
SOUTH. 

A NORTH CAROLINA MANUFACTURER 
OF BED SPRINGS PUSHING A TRADE- 
MARKED BRAND—OVERCOMING DIF- 
FICULTIES BY AN EDUCATIONAL 
NEWSPAPER CAMPAIGN—BRINGING 
THE LOCAL DEALERS INTO LINE. 








_It is not such a “soft” proposi- 
tion to sell springs as it might 
seem. The trouble is that a large 
proportion of the public thinks 
springs are springs, the same as 
“pigs is pigs.” ‘The mechanical 
worth of this spring in compari- 
son with that one is little appre- 
ciated until one or the other be- 
gins to show signs of old age or 
hard usage. They all look about 
the same when they are new. 

In order to insure itself and the 
consuming - public against the 
short-lived bed spring, the Me- 
bane Bedding Company, of Me- 
bane, N. C., said to be the largest 
manufacturers of the kind in 
the South Atlantic states, has 
turned to approximately the same 
sales-methods as scores of suc- 
cessful merchandisers in other 
lines. Goods have been trade- 
marked and have been advertised 
under those trade-marked names. 
The company’s two better grades 
of springs have been selected for 
this purpose. Good springs give 
entire satisfaction and for that 
reason can be advertised success- 
fully. To advertise cheaper 
springs which might not give the 
same satisfaction would but tend 
to bring the better grade into dis- 
repute as well. The two trade- 
marks selected were “Majestic” 
and “Regal.” 

This advertising campaign was 
recently commenced in the lead- 
ing papers of the Carolinas. Six 
strong pieces of copy, employing 
lots of black, were prepared by 
the Freeman Advertising Agency, 
of Richmond, Va., for this first 
campaign. The insertions were 
made three times a week in the 
leading Carolina dailies. The 
weeklies and agricultural publica- 
tions of the same states were also 
signed up for twelve months. In 


INK. 


connection with the advertising a 
little booklet happily entitled “A 
Spring Dream” came off the 
press and has been sent to all in- 
quirers. It is proposed to extend 
the campaign to include all the 
states in the South. 

In order to line up the local 
dealers and make them appreciate 
the worth to them of this adver- 


. . 
“Majestic” m “Regal” 
The Springs That Never Sag! 
Mebane Spring: are guaranteed—look for our trade mart. 
Man: Ned costage lock wl os Sem, and may even wear well for s short 
me Ss Te 
-—never lose their firmne 











ONE OF A GRAPHIC SERIES. 


tising, a letter calling their atten- 
tion to it was sent out extensive- 
ly. The results of this campaign 
have been most satisfactory and 
encouraging. Already those in- 
terested are looking forward ex- 
pectantly to the time when they 
will be compelled, because of the 
multiplicity of orders, to enlarge 
their plant. The company also 
makes mattresses, and may any 
day begin advertising them, too. 


0 


_DES MOINES ADMEN’S CLUB 
STARTS AN ORGAN. 


The Des Moines Admen’s Club will 
publish a monthly paper with this staff: 
Editor, J. B. Runyan, advertising man- 
ager of J. Mandelbaum’s Sons; busi- 
ness manager, Harry T. Watts, adver- 
tising solicitor, Register and Leader; 
circulating manager, Roy W. Macy, cir- 
culation manager, Successful Farming. 
The other members of the publishing 
committee will act as reporters. 
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THE BEST IN ALABAMA 
e iT Che Montgomery Advertiser 


The only effective and the most econom- 
ical way to cover middle and southern 
Alabama is by the use of The Montgom- 
ery Advertiser. 


Largest circulation of any morning or 
Sunday newspaper in the State. 


We guarantee that our Daily has at least 
three times and our Sunday at least four 
times the paid circulation of any other 
Montgomery newspaper. 


Write for detailed 
copy of last circulation 
audit and map  show- 
ing territory and dis- 
tribution. 


CIRCULATION. 
Net Average 1910. 


wresult 
Sunday ...... 24,305 of each issue of 

period of nine 
Harry B. Johnston, 
Manager Adv. Dept., 


Montgomery, Ala. 
and copies. 


Albert Hanson, Given under sur hand aud seal 
Manager Foreign Adv., at Philudeiphta, Prungylvania, 
6206 Metropolitan Bldg., 

New York City. 


Pubtisqers of the American Newepage: Lemuel sed 
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NEW ADVERTISING WORDS 
FOR THE DICTIONARY. 


“ADCRAFT” AND “ADSCRIPT”’ UNDER 
CONSIDERATION BY PUBLISHERS 
OF THE STANDARD DICTIONARY— 
“PRINTERS INK’S” OPINION IS 
SOUGHT. 








PusLisHInG House oF 
Funk & Wacnatits Company. 
New York, Feb. 1, 1911. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Kindly let us know whether, in your 
judgment, in the advertising world 
the two words enclosed are sufficiently 
useful and used as to justify their in- 
sertion in the revision of the Standard 
Dictionary. Also, whether the defini- 
tions , ge are correct. 

Kindly favor me with an answer in 
the enclosed stamped envelop. 

I. K. Funk. 

Adcraft.—The art of soliciting, pre- 
paring, or publishing an advertisement. 

“The adscripts and the adcrafts are 
opposition 
trust.” + 


(The Philistine, p. 5, June, 1910.) 


Adscript.—The_art of preparing an 
advertisement. See Adcraft. 


Dr. I. K. Funk, 

Editor “Standard Dictionary.” 
Dear Sir:— 

The interests which Printers’ 
INK represents would naturally be 
glad to see the cause of advertis- 
ing dignified by the addition to 
the dictionary of new words re- 
lating to this great and growing 
industry. At the same time, it is 
perhaps good judgment not to 
force things too much and not to 
include _new words on mere 
suspicion. 

Of the two words cited by you, 
Printers’ INK would favor the 
inclusion of “adcraft” but not of 
“adscript.” It cannot be said that 
either of these words is in com- 
mon use. “Adcraft” is heard oc- 
casionally in speeches delivered 
by advertising men and there is 
also a flourishing club called the 
“Adcraft Club,” in Detroit, Mich. 
It publishes the Adcrafter. 

There are two advertising clubs 
to which the name “Adscript” has 
been given—at Denver, Col., and 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

I do not think you have the 
definition for “adcraft” exactly 


societies to the mummy 


right. As I understand the word, 
it means “the community of men 
engaged in writing, placing, so- 
liciting and designing advertise- 


‘ment explained the 
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ments, or otherwise connected 
with the advertising business,” 

I presume all the clubs men- 
tioned above selected their names 
largely for their distinctiveness, 
very much on the plan that a 
manufacturer invents an arbitrary 
term to apply to his goods, to be 
used for trade-mark purposes, 

While we are on the subject, 
may I inquire why it is that the 
Standard Dictionary has never 
included the word “ad”? Origi- 
nally an abbreviation for adver- 
tisement, it has become so gen- 
erally used as to be, at the present 
time, thoroughly legitimatized. 

PRINTERS’ INK began using “ad” 
as a separate and distinctive word 
as long ago as fifteen years. Our 
“style sheet” gives it without the 
period to indicate abbreviation. 

There are a number of other 
derivatives from advertisement 
which may, in time, come within 
your definition of “sufficiently 
useful and used” as to justify 
their insertion in the dictionary. 
These words have usually had a 
fanciful origin. To illustrate: 
the word “adsmith” which is fre- 
quently used to-day is a facetious 
way to indicate an advertisement 
writer of inferior ability, This 
word originated in the advertis- 
ing pages of Printers’ [nx in the 
early nineties, as follows: 

An advertising agency named 
the Robinson-Baker Company, 
inserted an advertisement in 
Printers’ Ink, headed “Gold- 
smiths.” The introductory argu- 
fine work 
done centuries ago by artificers in 
the most precious of metals. The 
argument then developed that this 
firm of advertising agents worked 
with still more precious material, 
viz., words, and that consequent- 
ly they had adopted the term, as 
applying to themselves, of “ad- 
smiths.” 

The advertisement attracted 
wide attention in the advertising 
world but not in the way the 
agents had expected. Instead of 
the comparison to “goldsmiths,’ 
the agents were compared to 
“blacksmiths” and the term has, 
ever since, been more or less of 
a joke. Joun Irvinc Romer, 

Editor Printers’ INK. 
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Among 54 of them 
—all leading papers 


(Listed in The Mail Order Journal, Feb., ’11) 


showing a brave record 


in Advertising, Volume and Increase, in’ 1910, 


Che Times CELE Dispatch 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
(Though NOT LISTED with the Fifty-Four) 


Carried MORE advertising 
than 14 of them 





Richmond Times-Dispatch............. 4,851,462 lines 
a ii LG N's pt pre were 0's wisi¥ig ke opie wiWe. @elace 4,565,533 Lines 
errr rn 4, 539, 812 Lines 
PRUEOO. CWE.) TOMUMBL. oo cc screccvcecccevccesvovcss 45 524,600 Lines 
soo Sak 25 buco 54 S'0b0 Bia CRAM SAO REDS aT 4,277,136 Lines 
EN od ng oi 55499 wie has 0.9 a awe ane Cee vipee sends 4,258,133 Lines 
id aise. e<aace'e 0 edie 05000 0' 6 oH G,s aa drealea.o, eave ee 4,171,896 Lines 
oo eas do Vb s dlevwniaviee's SaaSN ESS ,737,935 Lines 
ES err coer ere .... 8,577,630 Lines 
Des Moines Evening Tribune...................-eeeeeee 3,525,214 Lines 
a PINE IID sg 60:6. 0:5.0'0,0 0'0:0:0.0 6b Sk 6b¥s0 eeore8-4 3,432,052 Lines 
ss 5a) a 4pid'0:t 1008 VWa.o KAS Vo sie ee eeu whee ,291,648 Lines 
I I IO ao -6.5:4,010.9.5 whine 4.074: 0:00 gerbe we vale 3,217,391 Lines 
OR Ser eres ee er 2,633,003 Lines 
ee COT Trae ee ee re 2,493,670 Lines 
Rank with THE EIGHT showing Largest Increase 
Detroit News (Daily and Sunday)...... 1473551 18 lines 
EUR POR II  ar nescence era 1,718,117 Lines 
Des Moines Evening Tribune..................seeeeeeee 1,286,324 Lines 
65d Soh aia db oie 6 bk.5.0'0 9 5p aed 6,00 00S Denes 178,660 Lines 
CR Ee ie rere oe vues Lines 
Newark (N. J. - BS oo .scnicd 6a.4n. ena k see ene anew oew ees 1,066,892 Lines 
St. Louis Post- ~ cane ceca piessaicwrdie tfaeeea ts wate eee 1, 087, 120 Lines 
I UN va ok cidis se 45 4.6 aa:0'4 Wise cus eee astee uve s 909.0 000 Lines 
Richmond Times-Dispatch Pawnee ies Reser ewes ee ee 876, 946 Lines 


The Times-Dispatch 


is the Leading Newspaper in Virginia, the only morn- 
ing paper in Richmond (Pop. 127,628), and is worthy 
of a place on the list of any Advertiser seeking 
RESULTS. 
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A DIFFERENT VIEW OF 
CITY VERSUS COUN- 
TRY SELLING. 





HOT REJOINDER TO THE CONTRAST 
DRAWN BY “ PRINTERS’ INK” 
CONTRIBUTOR—ANALYSIS OF THE 
FARM AS A MARKET—THE SUC- 
CESS THAT ATTENDS CAREFUL 
SALES WORK, 





By Frank W. Lovejoy. 

I have read with interest the 
article which appears in the 
February 2nd issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK, entitled “City and Country 
Selling Problems Contrasted,” and 
I cannot see how the advertising 
manager of a big grocery specialty 
house could make such gross er- 
rors in deduction as seem to be 
expressed therein. 

I agree with him that the “task 
of controlling the sales of a food 
product in a metropolitan commu- 
nity is radically different to-day 
from directing sales in the villages 
and rural districts,” but that the 
problem is more simple in the lar- 
ger cities because the retail store 
dealer is not so thorough a mer- 
chant, savors of ridiculousness. 

Granted that “the country store- 
keeper has more influence in guid- 
ing the choice of his customer 
than has the city dealer.” And, 
granted that “the country mer- 
chant has the respect of his cus- 
tomers to such an extent that his 
prestige is sometimes as great in 
the eyes of these people as that of 
an advertising house.” But why 
should that fact work against an 
advertised product’s successful ex- 
ploitation in the rural districts and 
not for it? 

And suppose a concern that ad- 
vertises nationally did establish a 
reputation in the cities far more 
quickly than in the country, which 
would be the more permanent, if, 
as this advertising manager inti- 
mates, the city storekeeper is 
molded by every whim and fancy? 
Is a dealer who has no personal 
standing with his customers a 
greater menace to the advertiser 
or a help? It seems to me that 
he would be just the man to prac- 
tice substitution, which is the bane 
of every trade-marked advertising 
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campaign; and, anyway, an extra 
profit, or promise of other “graft,” 
would be just as pleasing to such 
a dealer’s ears as the insistence of 
his customers. 

As far as the “charging of 
goods” is concerned, | think most 
anyone will agree that that prac- 
tice is carried on to a greater ex- 
tent in the city than it is in the 
country districts, and the time 
when the farmer exchanged butter 
and eggs for his merchandise is 
past. He now has plenty of money 
and pays cash for everything he 
buys, and, with his excellent finan- 
cial condition, there is no need for 
the dealer to “carry his customer 
for weeks and even months.” 

How many city inquirers for 
Argo Starch, for instance, stick 
to their demand until they get the 
product? Mr. New York Manager 
has cited an ideal case to illus- 
trate this point, but one which 
does not exist five times out of 
fifty. This creating sufficient de- 
mand through the consumer on 
the dealer to make the dealer put 
the goods in stock is a fallacy, 
since in the first place it is very 
difficult to create sufficient de- 
mand on any one dealer to make 
him stock a particular brand of 
goods, and, in the second place, 
it takes a very good advertising 
campaign to so influence the read- 
er’s mind that she keeps on de- 
manding a product until she gets 
it. Duryea’s Starch, if kept by 
the dealer instead of Argo, would 
be just as acceptable to most con- 
sumers if offered tactfully by a 
substituting clerk, and with these 
“vacillating city dealers” as 
against the “substantial” country 
dealer, there is little doubt as to 
which would substitute more 
quickly. 

A farmer “buying in bulk” is 
another very pretty fallacious con- 
ception. It may hold in some iso- 
lated cases, but Mr. Advertising 
Manager should remember that 
the farmer in our agricultural 
states is now enabled to reach the 
local stores two or three times a 
week, where years ago he could 
only get into town once a month. 
The trolley car, telephone, auto- 
mobile and other up-to-date appli- 
ances have made the business cen- 
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Watch Seattle and The 
Times Through 1911 


Watch this great Northwestern market grow! 
Watch this great newspaper and advertising medium 
—THE TIMES—grow with it! Watch the ad- 
vertisers who reach this great Northwestern mar- 
ket through TH'E TIMES grow! 

Better still, don’t watch others grow, but adver- 
tise in THE TIMES and watch your own sales grow 
throughout this whole section of the country. 


SEATTLE 
TIMES 


The fastest growing medium in the fastest grow- 
ing market in the world. THE TIMES completely 
covers this section—it has no competitor in this 
field. In 1910 THE TIMES carried 12,328,918 lines 
of advertising—the second largest amount of adyer- 
tising carried by any newspaper in the United States. 


Average Circulation for 1910 


Daily 64,741 Sunday 84,203 


This is the largest circulation of any Pacific Coast 
paper north of San Francisco. 





Times Printing Co., Seattle, Wash. 


The 8. C. Beckwith Special Agency—Sole Foreign Representatives 
NEW YORE KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 





The surest way to strike a 
happy (printing) medium 

tween the two extremes 
of useless cheapness and 
unnecessary expense is to spe- 


cify BUCKEYE COVERS 


for your Catalogues, Booklets, 
and other Trade Literature. 


No other cover at anywhere near 
the price is anywhere near so good; no 
other cover at any price can be used so 
successfully for high embossing and fine 
color effects. 


Get the proof by having your 
printer pull “Buckeye proofs” from your 
plates; or write direct to the Mill for a 
demonstration showing the economy and 
adaptability of Buckeye Covers for your 
next important job. 


Nir, 
<i) Ming Wy, 
S My ’ 


WE BUCKEYE (QNERS. 





Made in 15 colors, 3 finishes and 

3 weights. Sold by representative 

jobbers in all principal cities. Sam- 

oe book free if requested on your 
usiness letterhead. 


The Beckett Paper Co. 


MAKERS OF GOOD PAPER 
in Hamilton, Ohio, since 1848 


i 
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ters more accessible. What a 
farmer would do with a “barrel of 
brown sugar” I am at loss to un- 
derstand. 

The sale of Crystal Domin) 
Sugar, to which the article refers, 
at the present time in the farming 
districts is more than city people 
have any realization of. The 
farmer is an intelligent being and 
wants just as good food and 
clothing as does the city buyer. 

“Oatmeal in barrel lots to the 
farmers”? Heavens! What would 
he do with it all? A barrel of 
oatmeal would last a farm family 
for a year or so and probably go 
bad on his hands at that. Even 
on this product, the H-O Com- 
pany, of Buffalo, will tell you 
there is a great sale among the 
farining communities. Kellogg’s 
Toasted Corn Flakes and the Post 
products, too, are selling to the 
farmers—even Shredded Wheat 
has a sale. Mr, DeWeese, of the 
National Food Company, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., is now working out 
the agricultural problem, getting 
his distribution first before he ad- 
vertises to make the consumer go 
into the store and demand the 
goods. 

Now, the country dealer, with 
his “personal influence,” offers a 
more substantial channel for the 
distribution of such advertised 
goods. Farm papers and general 
publications which reach small 
towns and rural districts are read 
because of the editorial value of 
their columns, and read by women 
and men who are building homes 
—persons who are directly re- 
sponsible for the maintenance of 
those homes and, in almost every 
case, make their purchases of the 
local dealer themselves. 

In theory, Mr. New York Ad- 
vertising Manager’s idea of “once 
arousing the customer’s interest 
and he may be sure that the gro- 
cer will be no obstacle,” is beau- 
tiful, but I would not care to pay 
the advertiser’s bills nor audit the 
balance sheet after such a trial. 

Without proper local distribu- 
tion in city or country, substitu- 
tion will undermine the most 
carefully prepared advertising 
campaign, and as for “creating 
sufficient demand through the con 
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sumer to make the dealer put the 
goods in stock,” it is almost an 
impossibility without very inten- 
sive concentration. No dealer is 
going to put in an advertised line 
of goods on such demand unless 
he gets from three to five inquir- 
ies pretty well bunched, and this 
is almost an impossibility through 
the ordinary channels. Suppose a 
grocer did receive an inquiry for 
every advertised product. Where 
would he land financially if he 
stocked up with them all? Why, 
he would need unlimited capital. 

If more manufacturers, who are 
advertising nationally, would go 
out into the country where they 
are trying to sell their goods and 
could see who is consuming the 
product at the present time, and 
learn the attitude of the dealer 
handling the goods, then study 
the local problems incident to its 
sale, instead of ninety per cent of 
failures, there would be ninety ner 
cent of successes. 

—+e 


RUGGLES BACK WITH “HAMP- 
TON’S.” 


Howard F. Ruggles has again become 
advertising manager of Hampton’s Mag- 
azine. He resigned some months ago, 
and has been associated with Seymour 
Eaton in the Shoppers’ Guild—stock in 
which he still retains. Mr. Ruggles has 
had an interesting and successful ca- 
reer, coming here from Chicago with 
an exceptional record as a estern 
magazine representative. 

—- +38 


“FARM AND HOME POULTRY AN- 
NUAL’S” SHOWING. 


The Farm and Home Poultry Annual, 
published by the Phelps Publishing 
Company, has just been issued. In its 
pages are represented 277 different ad- 
vertisers, two dcuble-page spreads, thir- 
teen single pages, several half-pages, 
and from that on down to a few lines, 
a total of 28,600 agate lines, the issue 
forming seventy-six pages and 575,000 
copies, showing a circulation double 
that of 1905. 

a 

The Six-Point League of New York, 
at its informal luncheon, held Feb-- 
ruary 14, heard talks by Frederick 
T. Murphy, treasurer of Mark Cross 
Company, and . Pinkham, _ad- 
vertising manager of the New York 
Tribune. 





Channing Rudd, at one time connect- 
ed with the New York ett 


Schoo] of Commerce, as instructor, an 

subsequently in charge of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association Course of 
Advertising, and of the Finance Forum, 
has entered the firm of Rhoades & Co., 
bankers, of New York. 
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The average circu- 
lation of 


The 
Milwaukee 


Journal 


for January, 1911, was 


63,397 


The paid city circula- 
tion of The Milwaukee 
Journal is larger than is 
the total paid circula- 
tion of any other Mil- 
waukee newspaper. 

The paid city circula- 
tion of The Milwaukee 
Journal is double the 
paid city circulation of 
any other Milwaukee 
newspaper and larger 
than is the combined 
city circulations of any 
two other Milwaukee 
newspapers. 

The Journal’s city 
circulation goes to over 
60% of the Milwaukee 
homes. 

The Journal leads all 
other Milwaukee news- 
papers in Local, For- 
eign and _ Classified 
advertising. 

Advertising rate—7c 
flat per line. 

C. D. BERTOLET, Mgr. Foreign, 


1101-10 Boyce Blidg., 
Chicago. 
J. F. ANTISDEL, 


866 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 




















Sell. to 


New Orleans 


The Most 
Important 
Commercial 


City in the South 


Don’t overlook this great South- 
ern market, with its population of 
339,075 in New Orleans alone. 


New Orleans 


Times 
Democrat 


This is the medium that will sell 
your goods in this great Southern 
market, on account of its remark- 
able supremacy as the Home 
Newspaper of this section. THE 
TIMES DEMOCRAT has exclu- 
sive entree into the best homes of 
Louisiana and Mississippi. 

All objectionable matter is ex- 
cluded from both its news and ad- 
vertising columns. It has the con- 
fidence of both its readers and ad- 
vertisers. 

THE TIMES DEMOCRAT has 
the largest paid-in-advance circu- 
lation of any newspaper south of 
the Potomac and Ohio Rivers. 


HAND, KNOX & CO. 


Publishers’ Representatives 
mates Building, 
New York. 


Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
Boyce Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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PATTERSON “N. C. R.” EPI- 
GRAMS. 


[Notz.—The following | pa gape phrases 
are taken from the address of Presi- 
dent Patterson, of the National Cash 
Register Company, at the recent Con- 
vention of its ‘‘Hundred-Point”  sales- 
men.] 

It’s lack of decision that loses 
big battles and ruins many busi- 
nesses. 

* * * 

I would rather have a man steal 
money from me than have him 
steal a good resolution from me. 

* ¢ + 


To attract attention, do some- 
thing unusual. 
* * 

The N. C. R. succeeds because 
everybody works so hard. 

* * * 

Money isn’t all there is to suc- 
cess. 

* * * 

If you plant potatoes you'll get 
potatoes. If we plant things in 
ourselves that make for unhappi- 
ness, we'll get unhappiness. 

* * * 

It is the things that are prevent- 

able that worry me. 
* * * 

The man who has the greatest 
number of testimonials is the man 
who needs them most. 

* * * 


I would rather tear up ten dol- 
lars than to lose an opportunit 
to make ten dollars when I could. 

* * * 


I prefer to keep all my own 
eggs in one basket, especially if I 
have to carry the basket. 

* * * 


What is the secret of success? 

Specializing. 
x * 

It is just as hard work to keep 
a thing after we get it as it is 
to get it. 

x * 

Powder isn’t any good until it 
goes off; money isn’t any good 
unless you can use it. 


The N. C, R. Company has been 
built on the experiences I had be- 
fore I got into this business—with 
big corporations, little corpora- 
tions, little stores, big stores, and 
back on the farm. 
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ADVERTISING REFORM IDEAS 
TAUGHT IN UNIVERSITY. 


“The news pages may tell the exact 
and complete truth, they may place 
the right estimate upon the news sto- 
ries, yet the newspaper may fail of 
high place because of dishonesty in 
its advertising,’ said Dean alter 
Williams, of the School of Journalism, 
of the University of Missouri, in an 
address to the Indiana Press Associa- 
tion, at Indianapolis, February 2. 

“Advertising,” he continued, “‘is 
merely store news, business news. That 
its publication is paid for does not 
make it any the less important news. 
Often it is the most important news 
in the newspaper. It is always news 
that appeals to the pocketbook of the 
eader. 
Nor does dishonest advertising 
help the newspaper publisher. It loses 
to the newspaper more in financial re- 
turn than it brings. Schools of jour- 
nalism will teach that the newspaper- 
maker should guard the honesty and 
fairness and truthfulness of the ad- 
vertising columns, as he guards the 
honesty, fairness and truthfulness of 
the news columns. : 

“The schools of journalism will 
teach that there can be no double 
standard in journalism, that the same 
law of honesty, accuracy, and fairness 
must be applied by the newspaper- 
maker to the columns which contain 
paid advertising as to the columns 
which contain news, for the obtainin 
of which the newspaper must itsel 


pay.” 
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PACIFIC COAST AD MEN _ IM- 
PROVE CALENDAR’ BY 
ABOLISHING “13.” 





The Pacific Coast Advertising Meri’s 
Association will hold its annual con- 
vention at Spokane, Wash., June 12th, 
14th and 15th. 

The P. C. A. M. A. is composed of 
the advertising clubs in the larger cities 
of California, Oregon, Washington, 
Idaho, Montana and British Columbia. 

The dates were originally set for 
June 18th, 14th and 16th, but were 
modified in deference to the supersti- 
tious fears of some of the members, 
the Spokane Ad Club taking the ulti- 
mate responsibility, and so advertising 
the improved dates. No doubt the en- 
tire world of superstition will appre- 
ciate the club’s action. All calendar 
makers are requested to make the 
change at once. 

The programme for the convention 
is in the hands of C. C. Chapman, of 
Portland, Ore., secretary. 

On February 2d (Ground Hog Day) 
the Spokane Ad Club gave a luncheon 
in honor of Elbert Hubbard, the “Sage 
of East Aurora.” 








+o 

William H. Reese, heretofore man- 
ager of the advertising and promotion 
departments of the Patton Paint Com- 
pany, of Milwaukee, will hereafter be 
associated with the Cramer-Krasselt 
Company, of Chicago and Milwaukee, 
as director of service. The Cramer- 
Krasselt Company has been handling 
the paint company’s account. 
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Want Ads. 
in 1910 in the 


ATLANTA GEORGIAN 


AND NEWS. 


Most people know that it 
takes a HOME paper 
to get the Want Ads. 


GREATEST IN THE SOUTH. 
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POSSIBLE MARKETS 


THIRTY YEARS’ GROWTH OF SOUTHERN CITIES. 
(Having more than 25,000 inhabitants in 1910.) 








Cities. 1880. 
SEIN Sh sons 000s eo 37,409 
ee 21,891 
ee 11,013 
Baltimore, Md............ 332,313 
Birmingham, Ala......... 3,086 
Chareestom, S. Cos. ceseses 49,984 
fo SSS. Si 7,094 
Chattanooga, Tenn........ 12,892 
eS Se eer 10,036 
COVICON, TRY... cc ccvcceas 29,720 
SUS, SEMEL Es oes 5409440 10,358 
OS Serer 736 
Rest Worth, Tex. .....0+ 6,663 
fi aa 22,248 
SEMEN OMG 56-40. kao 4 ee 16,513 
Huntington, W. Va....... 3,174 
Jacksonville, Fla.......... 7,650 
BMORVINS, TENN. .o0ccccce 9,693 
SL GAM so sos 0 5 0000 16,656 
Little Rock, Ark.......... 13,138 
OS Se aaa 123,758 
ROE, VO... wicccsess 15,959 

EN oa x Grain’ acento a S 12,749 
Memphis, Tenn........... 33,592 
SN cin ig ¥.6.ce.5ie bw 29,132 
Montgomery, Ala......... 16,713 
Nashville, Tenn.......... 43,350 
New Orleans, La......... 216,090 
eee << 20,433 
a 8 OA 21,966 
POrmeomth, Va....cccscs 11,390 
eee errr 63,600 
OS ee 669 
San Antonio, Tex........ 20,556 
EE ee 30,709 
ee © 8,009 
ON) ee 720 
eee 7,295 
Washington, D. C........ 159,871 
Wheeling, W. Va 30,737 
Wilmington, N. C 17,350 
DENS Ns <b dws soi nin 60's 7,038 
Kansas City, Mo 3 55,785 
PEE, AMIR sccccicecs “esas 
(emenees Atty, Okla...... <aoses 
Se Se 32,431 
Re Se ree 350,518 
ercmemerd, BED. ...s.2<2000 6,522 


Increase Per Cent, 


1900. 1910. 1880-1900. 1900-1910, 
89,872 164,889 140. 72.8 
39,441 41,040 80.1 4 
22,258 29,860 102.1 84.2 

508,957 558,485 53.1 9.7 
38,415 132,685 1144.8 245.4 
55,807 58,833 11.6 5.4 
18,091 34,014 155. 88. 
30,154 44,604 133.9 47.9 
21,108 26,319 110.3 24.7 
42,938 53,270 44.4 24.1 


42,638 92,104 311.6 116. 

15,906 89,279 2061.4 146.9 
26,688 73,312 800.5 174.7 
37,789 36,981 69.8 —8.1 


44,633 78,800 170.2 76.6 
11,923 31,161 275.6 161.4 
28,429 57,699 271.6 103. 
32,637 36,346 236.7 11.4 
26,369 35,099 58.3 33.1 
38,307 45,941 191.5 19.9 
204,731 223,928 65.4 9.4 
18,891 29,494 18.3 56.1 


287,104 339,075 32.8 18.1 
28,301 30,309 38.5 7.1 
46,624 67,452 112.2 44.7 
17,427 33,190 53 90.5 
85,050 127,628 33.7 50.1 
21,495 34,874 3113 62.2 
53,321 96,614 159.4 81.2 
54,244 65,064 76.6 19.9 


163,752 248,381 193.5 51.7 

4,254 25,278 . ° 494.2 
10,037 64,205 =... 539.7 
102,979 77,403 217.5 —24.8 
575,238 687,029 64.1 19.4 


23,267 35,201 256.7 51.3 








HARRY LASKER OUT OF ADVER- 
TISING BUSINESS. 





Harry Lasker has sold his interest in 
the Paul Block Special Agency to Paul 
Block. Mr. Lasker did this as he 
wished to retire from the advertising 
business and engage in commercial busi- 
ness of an entirely different nature. 

Mr. Lasker requests Printers’ InK 
to deny various reports that he is to be 
connected in the future, directly or in- 
directly, with any advertising business 
of whatsoever nature. He _ will sail 
for Europe the end of March and on 
his return move from Chicago to New 
York City, where he will engage in 
active work. 

tee 


LORD & THOMAS ELECT 
OFFICERS. 
At the annual meeting of the stock- 


holders of Lord & Thomas, held at the 
offices of the company in Chicago, on 


Friday, February 10th, the following 
directors were elected for a term of 
three years: 

C. R. Erwin, A. D. Lasker, C. C. 
Hopkins, H. L. Kramer, W. T. Jeffer- 
son, P. E. Faust, W. Kester, P. V. 
> E. E. Bullis, B. M. Holman. 

Following the stockholders’ meeting, 
the directors met and re-elected the 
following officers for a term of three 
years: President, C. R. Erwin; vice- 

residents, C. C. Hopkins and H. L. 
Cramer; secretary and treasurer, A. D. 
Lasker. 

The officers in turn elected an execu- 
tive committee in whose hands _ the 
management of the business will be 
entrusted, consisting of Messrs. Erwin, 
Lasker and Hopkins. 

President Erwin, in his annual _re- 
port to the stockholders, said: “This 
company billed to its clients for adver- 
tisements published in 1910, $6,172, 
364.53, as against $2,646,539.75 in 1904, 
when the present management became 
actively interested in the business. 
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Will Maga- Some who pro- 
zine Adver- fess to know still 


assert that no 
tising Tax such thing as a 


Go Through? tax on magazine 
advertising will get through Con- 
gress, and that there is no need 
of alarm. It seems incredible that 
a proposition so unfair, so un- 
American, so far-reaching in its 
harmfulness could have reached 
its present stage in our Congress. 

Yet what Washington corre- 
spondents called a “dispute at 
length” in the matter of the pro- 
posed increase from one to four 
cents a pound on advertising mat- 
ter in magazines took place last 
week before the measure was re- 
ported favorably from committee, 
eight to two. A very shrewd piece 
of legislative job-work is contem- 
plated—the tacking of a “rider” 
to the Post-office Appropriation 
bill accomplishing the desired 
object. Any attempt to attack 
the proposition holds up the 
sacred Appropriation Bill, and 
thus it is hoped to put through a 
particularly bald piece of class leg- 
islation against magazines and 


magazine advertisers, under the 
shelter of a bill which Congress i is 
loth to delay. There is = 
that the bill and “rider” will 
through in the conference at t : 
close of the session. 

PrInTERS’ INK learns that the 
difficulties of segregating the ad- 
vertising for separate weighing 
are to be very smoothly side- 
stepped by placing all the burden 
on the publisher. In other words, 
publishers will be compelled to 
measure up the inches or lines of 
advertising as well as editorial 
matter, and make a separate afi- 
davit for each issue of the publica- 
tion, guaranteeing the truth of the 
figures to the Post-office. The 
weight will then be figured on the 
percentage of advertising. It is 
reported that the whole page, 
where text and advertising is 
mixed, is to be taxed. 

The question of advancing the 
postal rate on advertising in 
magazines was taken up at the 
White House at a conference in 
which President Taft, Vice-Presi- 
dent Sherman, Postmaster Gen- 
eral Hitchcock, and Senators 
Crane and Carter participated. 
The President, it is said, sup- 
ported the contention of the Post- 
master General that some action 
should be taken at the present 
session to aid the department in 
its efforts to reduce the postal 
deficit ; that if the plan is adopted 
the postal deficit would diminish 
$6,000,000 a year. It is said the 
House may block the proposed 
tax, but the matter looks critical. 

Although a show of figures has 
been made to support the conten- 
tion that magazines are given a 
larger average haul, the fact that 
the express companies are given 
the short hauls, which would re- 
duce the mileage of the “average” 
haul, puts another face on the ques- 
tion. The-express companies un- 
derbid the P. O. rate of one cent a 
pound and get everything that is 
profitable out of hauling mail, and 
leave the Government the rest! 

But this is a mild situation com- 
pared with the class discrimina- 
tion against magazine advertising. 
Strenuous efforts should be made 
by all concerned to prevent such a 
measure from passing. 
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The Eastman 
Keep on the Kodak Company 
Main Road iis a remarkably 

successful cor- 
poration. In many respects it 
might well serve as a model for 
any advertising manufacturer. 
Last year it was able to distribute 
forty per cent in dividends on its 
$19,500,000 of common stock out- 
standing — which tells its own 
story. However, to make the 
showing still more impressive the 
following six-year table of net 
earnings is given: 


Re ee ode wees oan ed $4,013,918 
NS cbaccwakianees 4,915,700 
Deo ic se den cacitoiaaes 6,265,423 
ES oe ook eek 6,472,519 
TERS ORS te 6,852,575 
RRC RE sete eae eae! 8,500,000 


Now, any advertises who is 
able to double his net earnings in 
six years on a business of this 
volume is entitled to respectful at- 
tention. Undoubtedly there are 
many lessons to be learned from 


the Kodak business by any one’ 


who is smart enough to extract 
them. One inference which is par- 
ticularly obvious is the general 
steadiness of the Kodak advertis- 
ing campaign, its consistent ad- 
herence to a definite and clear-cut 
plan and its refusal to be influ- 
enced by the varying winds of 
frill and fancy which have proven 
the undoing of many advertisers. 

There has been no chasing after 
false gods in the conduct of Ko- 
dak advertising. It has persisted 
in going to the public, with the 
simplest of appeals. Never has 
the issue become mixed or con- 
fused. Always it is the story of 
the pleasure derived from taking 
photographs yourself and the 
simplicity of the Kodak’s opera- 
tion. True, the appeal has been 
dressed up in many different and 
attractive forms, but always, when 
analyzed, it reduces to the funda- 
mentals of pleasure and simplicity. 
One shudders to think what might 
have become of the Kodak cam- 
paign, had the advertising been 
handled by the type of “expert” 
who delights to marshal every 
conceivable argument, pertinent 
and otherwise, thus befogging the 
issue and usually resulting in 
gross overstatements. 
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Some months ago PrinTERs’ 
INK published an editorial en- 
titled “One Selling Point Enough” 
which antagonized the views of 
those advertising men who believe 
that sixty-nine “points of super- 
iority,’ more or less, are required 
to land a sale. The PrinTERS’ 
INK attitude appears to be amply 
vindicated all along the line and, 
notably, by the financial statement 
of the Eastman Kodak Company 
quoted above. The wisdom of the 
company’s policies is reflected in 
the entire sanity of its advertising 
and in its keep-on-the-main-road 
basis of appeal. 








The Harassed The retreating 
Patent Indian, __ beaten 


Medicines’ westward by civ- 


ilization from 
Retreat one stronghold 
to another, affords an accurate 
parallel to the questionable patent 
medicines and their forced adver- 
tising recession. 

United States District Attorney 
Sims, in his crusade against pat- 
ent medicines, has obtained a rul- 
ing from the Federal Courts bar- 
ring out testimonials as evidence 
in cases where the Government 
impugns the curative properties 
of a proprietary medicine’ as 
claimed for it in advertisements. 
Living witnesses to testify that a 
nostrum marvelously cured them 
of sundry awful deaths are not to 
be permitted—only the evidence 
of physicians as to the ingredients 
and their properties. 

Tremors of alarm are shaking 
the patent medicine folk, for their 
most precious totem, the adoring, 
grateful witness with his inspir- 
ing testimony telling how he 
foiled the Grim Reaper’s scythe, 
is in danger of being carried off 
bodily. It got a rude seismic 
shock in the Postum-Collier case, 
and if it is to go altogether, the 
overland tramp for strange new 
advertising hunting grounds must 
be once more repeated. 

Some justice lies in the dolor- 
ous chanting of the medicine men, 
that they are as good as stewed 
for rabbits from the start in a 
prosecution under the ruling, be- 
cause no accredited physician can 
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possibly give favorable testimony 
for patent medicine, under pain of 
ostracism by the medical associa- 
tions. But while it is true that 
the medical associations are still 
regrettably narrow in their rules 
for recognition of worthy patent 
medicines, this narrowness has un- 
doubtedly originated and been pre- 
served because of the flagrantly 
immoral and illegal advertising by 
proprietary medicines of no real 
value, 

If truth is really with a proprie- 
tary medicine, proper cross-exam- 
ination will construct a good case 
without the need for witness- 
patients, who, to be candid, really 
are entirely incompetent as wit- 
nesses. 

Harassing things are crowding 
hard on patent medicines of a cer- 
tain type. Two cases are in the 
Supreme Court of the United 
States now—the Miles Medical 
Company case of price mainte- 
nance by numbering every bottle, 
and the Johnson case, claiming 
that therapeutic claims for patent 
medicines are outside the cogni- 
zance of the Pure Foods and 
Drugs law. As if the pot were 
not boiling merrily enough, Sen- 
ator Taylor has introduced a bill 
barring those convicted under the 
Pure Foods and Drugs law from 
the mails! 

And then with the first of Jan- 
uary, I9II, went into effect the 
pure food ruling which requires 
that the misleading phrase “Guar- 
anteed under the Foods and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906,” which has 
been used to convey the impres- 
sion that the Government guaran- 
tees products, must be changed to 
“Guaranteed by [insert name of 
guarantor] under the Foods and 
Drugs Act, June 30, 1906.” Manu- 
facturers have had two years to 
get rid of old labels, and many 
want yet more time. Proof that 
a stock of old labels remains is 
securing the extension of time. 

The mail-order papers, foreign 
language newspapers, rural week- 
lies and other publications which 
have been a last refuge for ques- 
tionable medical advertising, are 
cleaning house and refusing such 
advertising, and agencies of the 
better class refuse to place the 
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business. As told last week in 
Printers’ INK, state laws are add- 
ing to the bombardment. In con- 
sequence the weaker proprietary 
medicines are unable to live, espe- 
cially since co-operative organiza- 
tions of druggists have put in 
their own brands of everything 
from a talcum powder to a tonic. 
It has been said that those who are 
really succeeding with proprietary 
medicines have been forced to de- 
velop analytical, sales and cam- 
paigning ability of a grade met 
with in few general manufactur- 
ing concerns, 

The grave part of the matter is 
that there still remain so many 
concerns willing to ignore the 
ethics of public and private re- 
sponsibility. There are concerns 
which admit privately that they 
are “riding two horses—one ethi- 
cal, and the other unethical.” 
They make good goods—also de- 
ceptive goods, being unable to re- 
sist the temptation. But the indi- 
cations are that if advertisers 
don’t clean themselves up, the rest 
of the advertising profession, 
backed by law, will do it for them. 








It was inevitable 
and the = ged — 
shou o down 
Boost Germ with the univer- 
sal germ of community conscious- 
ness and push and boost, the 
South should become inoculated, 
too. 

And if any section of the coun- 
try has ever been inoculated it is 
the South. The West is out- 
Westernized, for the West has 
never worked as a unit as the 
South is now working. The four- 
teen states calling themselves the 
South have bound themselves to- 
gether with strong ties. The com- 
mercial secretaries are organized, 
the agricultural, the general busi- 
ness and special industrial inter- 
ests are tied together in organiza- 
tions, and the “New South” is a 
new standard of patriotism, which 
is likely to be more loyally fol- 
lowed than either the “New 
West” or the “New East,” because 
of the peculiar devotion to sec- 
tional feeling in the South. 

A. billion-dollar cotton 


The South 


crop 
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LIFE’S Circulation 


143,000, Not 81,218 Per Issue 


In the list of publications whose 
circulation was certified by the 
American Newspaper Annual and 
Directory double. page advertise- 
ment in Printers’ Ink, issue of Feb- 
ruary oth, LIFE was credited with 
a circulation of 81,218 per week. 


The above figures are absolutely cor- 


rect as far as they go. They represent 
the average net circulation of each issue 
of LIFE for the first nine months of 


1910 only. 
They also serve to draw a com- 


parison with LIFE’S continued 
circulation strides. 


Present circulation, 143,000 per issue. 


’ George B. Richardson, Adv. Manager, 31st Street, West, No. 17, New York 
B.F. Provandie, Western Manager, 1204 Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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for 1910-11 has put life into new 
enterprises, and the Southern 
Commercial Congress shortly to 
convene will undoubtedly stimu- 
late progress to a pitch of enthus- 
iasm as yet unapproached. The 
city showing the country’s great- 
est proportion of growth since the 
1900 census is Birmingham, Ala., 
a pivotal Southern city, represen- 
tative of the advance. in other 
Southern cities. Panama Canal 
expectations are materializing in 
mammoth preparations on the 
Gulf for the international traffic 
coming, and after becoming filled 
up with the facts about the new 
South, there doesn’t seem to be an 
excuse left to live in any other 
part of the country—certainly 
none to neglect advertising there. 


The Cost of How — does 
it cost to-day to 

Magazine start a popular 

Success magazine and 
put it upon a paying basis? A 
New York publisher, whose ex- 
perience gives him ample right to 
speak with authority, fixes the 
amount at one million dollars— 
no less. 

The cost of starting a magazine 
and promoting it to a secure na- 
tional foothold has been steadily 
increasing. It is not merely that 
the mechanical cost of manufac- 
ture has grown as prices for raw 
materials climbed. The cost of art 
and editorial matter of quality has 
greatly advanced. 

Time was when the launching 
of a new magazine was an event 
of importance. As magazines 
multiplied, something more was 
required to capture the attention 
of the public than the bare an- 
nouncement that a new magazine 
had entered the arena. Instead, 
the interest of readers had to be 
aroused by strenuous solicitation 
and circulation campaigns. This 
alone means a heavy initial outlay. 
And this outpouring of money is 
useless unless the circulation thus 
obtained is made to “stick” and 
to grow greater still by substan- 
tial editorial contents. _Any pub- 
lisher to-day knows that only 
good money and a lot of it will 
buy the writings of able authors 
and of skillful artists. Good writ- 








- mendous. 
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ing and good art are relatively 
fixed quantities, not increasing 
proportionately in supply with 
demand, 

The advertising organization 
also necessitates a heavy initial ex- 
pense. It must be maintained by 
steady expenditures for salaries 
and maintenance charges at the 
home office and branches. A wise 
publisher cannot expect that this 
organization will secure contracts 
from most of the national adver- 
tisers until the magazine has 
clearly proved itself. 

Magazine publishing to-day has 
become not unlike other manufac- 
turing enterprises in fields full of 
keen competition. The manufac- 
turer of a new high-grade toilet 
soap knows well enough the long, 
hard road ahead of him. He must 
create a demand, and that demand 
must grow into a valuable good 
will. All of this takes almost 
endless time and much money. 

A manufacturer recently said 
that the task of overcoming a na- 
tional apathy and indifference to 
a new brand of goods was tre- 
If this remark holds 
true regarding magazines with na- 
tional ambitions that may be 
started, the estimate of $1,000,000 
as the amount necessary to put a 
magazine “into the clear” to-day 
may not appear so startling. 

The publishing of a magazine is 
as complicated, as delicate and as 
technical a business as the making 
of machines. It is sometimes 
astonishing to hear of the many 
inexperienced men who entertain 
ambitions to “break into” the pub- 
lishing businessmen who would 
not dream of going into any other 
line of manufacture with which 
they were wholly unfamiliar and 
in which the risk of large capital 
is a pre-requisite to success. The 
review of the Ayer directory on 
another page shows a mortality 
among magazines which ought 
never to have been brought into 
existence and would not have been 
launched had their sponsors had a 
gleam of the knowledge possessed 
by the experienced publisher who 
declares that a million dollars is 
none too much to establish a pop- 
ular magazine asa clean dividend- 
payer. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF MODERN 
F SELLING. 


Methods of selling have changed. A 
man of the old school, applying to 
ys for a position as traveling sales- 
man, admitted his advancing wt but 
sated that he could still tell a good 


Other we have expressed our pleasure 
at the change, we wonder who is re- 
sponsible for it. Is it the buyer or 
5 seller? It must be that both have 


had a hand in the change, for both 
buy the things they sell. 

The margin of profit to-day does not 
permit of squandering the time of 
either salesman ,or buyer. The time of 
each is pretty well taken up in tryin 
to make good. Buyers want. facts an 
figures, definitely stated, and salesmen 
have them on tap as ony never had be- 
fore. They know their lines and, more, 
they know that mind has much to do 
with closing the transaction and that 
there is no room for stories. In fact, 
the attempt would be disastrous.—lFrom 
Getting Together. 
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Who Goes 


well known articles as 


and numerous others. 


ment shou 
later than the 10th of April. 


KINGSWAY 
HALL, 


Telegrams, 
“Spurts London” 


Any manufacturer contemplating entering the English market or 
making any change in his advertising arrangements in the United 
Kingdom is invited to communicate with the undersigned by an 
early mail, so that an interview may be arranged in April or May 
at which time Mr. Benson will be visiting the States. 


Benson’s advertising offices are among the most prominent in the 
United Kingdom, and are responsible for the advertising of such 


Bovril Rowntree’s Cocoa Colman’s Mustard 
Cope’s Tobaccos Fels-Naptha 


The terms of the house, photographs of the offices, and particulars 
of work actually being done, together with a copy of a pamphlet 
entitled ‘‘The British Proposition,’ will be forwarded by return 
mail to pon manufacturer. Correspondence respecting any appoint- 

d reach London as early as convenient, but in no case 


LONDON, W. C. e 


Governing Director, S. H. BENSON, Ltd. 


to Europe? 


Edwards’ Soup 














The xitty trade mark 
“1847 ROGERS BROS.” yuaran- 


tees the Aeavrest triple plate. 


Catalogue “‘} 


shows all designs 


MERIDEN BRITANWIA CO. 


(International Silver Co., Successor) 


NEW YORK 


Merioen, Conn 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


TSS RESTO TET 
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CONDITION OF THE PRESS 
AS SHOWN BY AYER’S 
DIRECTORY. 


SLIGHT FALLING OFF IN NUMBER 
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gained ten monthlies. 


The net 
gain in daily newspapers for the 
United States was five and for 
Canada, seven. 

The Annual and Directory it- 





OF MONTHLY PERIODICALS onLy ‘Self continues to grow in size, a 
CHANGE OF NOTE—GENERAL GAIN SCOpe and value. It contains, as . 
IN NUMBER FOR UNITED states heretofore, but with increasing * 
AND CANADA—AUDIT INNovaTIoN data, the same carefully prepared P 
PROVES SUCCESS. list of newspapers and periodicals a 
eats published in the United States and b 
The number of newspapers and ‘Territories, Canada, Cuba and the p' 
other periodicals in the United West Indies, with other statistics SI 
States and Canada is holding its of value relating thereto, all clas- d 
own and a little bit more. Ac- _ sified by location and again by tl 
cording to N. W. Ayer & Son’s_ trade or other character; up-to- e 
authoritative American Newspa-_ date description of every place in 
ber Annual and Directory for the United States and Canada s 
1911, which has just been issued, where a newspaper is published, t 
the net gain is 146 in a total of including railroad, telegraph, ex- c 
24,235. No radical changes are’ press and banking facilities; and ’ 
recorded, but there is one notable sixty-one accompanying maps, t 
exception to the general increase carefully revised and _ brought : 
in the number of periodicals, viz.: down to date. I 
the monthly magazines show a net In addition to these features, . 
loss of forty-seven during the there is another upon which the ( 
, 


year, the total loss of eighty-nine 
distributed through New York, 
New England and the Western 
states being only partially offset 
by gains in in other sections. Canada 





| You Should Use 


publishers pride themselves, and 
justly so; that is, the plan for 
auditing and certifying newspaper 
circulations, which was introduced 
two years ago ond which the pub- 





The New Age Magazine—if you have anything 
to advertise to a “quality clientele’—men and 
women who have the financial ability to buy. 


¢ The New Age Magazine is the Mason’s own 
magazine—it’s the official organ and is published 
by the Supreme Council, 33rd degree, of the 
A. and A. Scottish Rite of Freemasonry for the 
Southern Jurisdiction of the U. S. Its territory 
embraces 38 states and the Army and Navy, etc., 
in which there are 52,000 32nd degree Masons. 


gq 30,000 of these men buy The New Age Maga- 

zine—it is read by them and their families—it is 
their own magazine (it is not a lodge paper, 
but a standard n:agazine). 


g Can you reach so much concentrated quality in 
any other way? Write for rates to Jas. 
Vance, Business Manager. 


The New Age Magazine 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 
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lishers believe to have now proved 
itself a success. Fifty-one publica- 
tions accepted the audit and cer- 
tification this past year as against 
only fourteen the year before. 
The American Newspaper An- 
nual and Directory, as readers of 
Printers’ Ink know, i3 the con- 
solidation of the American News- 
paper Annual, which has_ been 
published by N. W. Ayer & Son 
since 1880, and the American 
Newspaper Directory, issued by 
the late George P. Rowell, found- 
er and publisher of Printers’ INK. 
“The late George P. Rowell,” 
say Messrs. Ayer & Son in an in- 
troduction, “began the publication 
of his American Newspaper Di- 
rectory in 1869, the year in which 
this firm began business. To the 
gathering and publishing of news- 
paper statistics, an undertaking al- 
ways abounding in difficulties and 


discouragements, Mr. Rowell de- | 


voted the best years of his life. 

“The press of this country owes 
much to the man who for so long 
collected and published the statis- 
tics which inform the outside 


world of every newspaper enter-' 


prise, and contribute so largely to 
the prosperity and respect which 
the publishing business enjoys.” 

Failing health induced Mr. Row- 
ell to consider the transfer of the 
Directory to its present publish- 
ers, but this was not accomplished 
until after his death. 

The consolidated work, under 
its present title, is now, as Messrs. 
Ayer & Son state, the only publi- 
cation of its kind, no other at- 
tempting seriously to gather news- 
paper statistics from _ original 
sources. 

The unique excellence of this 
large volume of upward of 1,400 
pages is in its presentation of the 
“condition of the press of the 
country as it is to-day.” It “places 
at the disposal of publishers, of 
advertisers, of government and 
corporation officials, of librarians, 
of students and of business men 
in general, information not to be 
procured elsewhere,” including un- 
biased circulation estimates and 
other data, its 182 special lists of 
publications, and those covering 
every important class or trade. 

There are listed altogether 24,- 
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HERE is one sim- 
, and accurate 

kind of circula- 
tion statement—NET 
SOLD describes _ it. 
No returns, excluding 
exchanges, samples, 
advertisers’ and em- 
ployes’ copies. Ev- 
erything not paid for 
deducted. That is the 
only kind of statement 
made by 


The Chicago 
Record-Herald 


New York Office, 437 Fifth Ave. 
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Fl R ST In the Automobile and 
Accessory Fields are 
THE AUTOMOBILE 
and MOTOR AGE 
The greatest non-duplicating single 
Power for Business in the Automobile 


Fleld— 


Proved by our subscription lists which are 
open to inspection. These weekly publications 
are subscribed to by the cream of car owners 
and dealers in the United States. 


Combined Circulation over 
78,000 Weekly 
Write for rates and full information. 


THE CLASS JOURNAL CO. 


231-241 W. 30th St., 1200 Michigan Ave., 
New York Chicago 
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A 600,000 Line 
Wanamaker Contract 
in Philadelphia for 
German Gazette 


This follows a 300,000 line 
Gimbel contract to the same paper. 
- What’s more convincing proof of 
the GERMAN GAZETTE’S 
strength with the 350,000 Ger- 
mans in Philadelphia than this? 


If Wanamaker and Gimbel 
think the 60,000 German homes 
are worth getting into, why 
shouldn’t you? One rate covers 
all the best German papers in the 
city. That is why there is no 
waste circulation in going after 
the German-speaking population 
of the third largest city in the 
country. 


Wanamaker knows. So does 
Gimbel. So do you—now. 


The German Gazette Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia, 



















As an efficiency- 
expander and a 
time-condenser ¢ 
nothing equals the 





Dictaphone. 

We want to attach a Dictaphone 
feed-wire to a lamp-socket in your 
office and leave the outfit to demon- 


strate itself for a few days. 


THE DICTAPHONE 
Box 111, Tribune Bldg., New York 


Columbia Phonograph Co., Gen’}, 
“Sele Distributers 














235 publications, an increase ‘of 
146 over last year. There are 
shown 11,219 towns where news- 
papers are published, an increase 
of 170. Some 1,573 new publica- 
tions are listed. ‘Ihe suspensions 
and consolidations make the net 
gain 146, as stated. Several new 
lists have beeri added to the class 
publications, one of which, for ex- 
ample, as showing the minuteness 
of subdivision, gives the names of 
papers devoted to the “ New 
Thought.” 

The difficulties which attend the 
compilation of such a mass of ma- 
terial and the making of more 
than 35,000 changes of record are 
increased by the high standard 
sought by the publishers. Every 
year a printed proof of the entry 
of each and every one of the 24,- 
000 newspapers in the Annual and 
Directory is cut out, mounted on 
a blank and mailed to the pub- 
lisher with the request that he 
make any necessary corrections 
and return it. Of the 15,000 or 
16,000 newspapers whose publish- 
ers felt sufficient interest in their 
correct representation to return 
the blanks, many were found to 
have changed in size, price, issue, 
name, politics or ownership. 

“The summary of the changes 
made in a single year,” say the 
publishers of the Annual and Di- 
rectory, “instances the truth of 
the statement made by the late 
George P. Rowell, when he de- 
clared that a last year’s directory 
had about as much value as a can- 
celed postal stamp.” 

No changes in the Annual are 
made upon mere hearsay. Neither 
is the publisher’s statement ac- 
cepted as necessarily conclusive. 
Sworn circulations are distin- 
guished from estimated figures, 
and audited figures are still fur- 
ther featured. When sworn or 
audited figures are not available, 
a painstaking estimate is made. 
Every care is taken to make the 
statements mean something to ad- 
vertisers and other publishers. 

The changes in the different 
classes of newspapers and period- 
icals, while slight, are worthy of 
mention. The number of daily 
newspapers in the United States 
and Territories has changed from 
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2,407 in 1910 to 2,472 in I91T; tri- 


class. 

The first American Newspaper 
Directory ever published was is- 
| sted in 1861, by Daniel J. Kenny, 
in New York. In the preface to 
that volume, Mr. Kenny says: haaelihaghariiianeenscis 


“The rapid increase of newspapers CIRCULATION | 
in this country, as exhibited in the STATEMENT 


tables prepared for this work, is 
almost beyond belief to one who Ever Issued By Any Newspaper 
has not watched their progress; Has Just Been Issued by the 


and no better index can ee NORFOLK, NEBR. 
by which to determine the ad- 
vancement of the country, in DAILY NEWS 


md weekly, from 59 to 66; semi-week- , 
re ; . 
ly, 610 to 617; weekly, 16,181 to Th A 

i. 10,269; fortnightly, 57 to 55; semi- e rizona 
4 monthly, 249 . ae. 
is 2816 to 2,709; bi-monthly, 71 to e ' 
ns 75; quarterly, 196 to 200; miscella- epu I1can 
oi neous, 19, unchanged. The only 
. losses are in the fortnightlies and Arizona’s one great 
” in the monthlies—2 and 47. newenanet oubliched at 
“4 The changes in the number of paper p 
the monthlies may be further an- Phoenix, Arizona. The 
. alyzed. New England shows a only paper published 

net loss of 12, New York 22, and every day in the year. 

the Western states, 55. There are, From 12 t 
e on the other hand, net gains of 3 O 30 pages. 
- each in the outlying territories and The Republican is the 
: the Pacific Slope; 8 in the Middle only daily having a 

Atlantic states, 9 in the South and eneral circulati . 
d 9 in the Middle West. The || 9°0°? ee 
y greatest loss is in the Western TiZOne. 
y states and the greatest gain is in Western Representatives 
fi the Middle West. Allen & Ward 
‘ _In Canada, newspapers and pe- . yee 
“ riodicals of all classes increased as a 
a from 1,364 to 1,429. Monthlies New York City 

show an increase of from 198 to 
. 208. There are no losses in any —— M. LEVY 
3 dv. Mgr. 


Rate card on application 




















wealth and intelligence, than that The World’s Greatest Country 
which is afforded in the facts Newspaper 
which this inquiry will supply.” 

Fifty years ago, in 1861, when [vs prepared. in folder F pom 

ce As : convenient for filing and con- 
this directory was published, the tains: rate card, circulation state- 
population of the country was ment sworn to by the publisher, 
31,641,077. It is now, roughly, map of, the territory ves as | ~ 

: Ege name of every town reached, its 

three times that. The rapid As population, the number of sub- 
crease of newspapers which Mr. scribers in the town and on the 
Kenny considered almost beyond rural routes out, of that town, the 

i : number o ifferen inds o 
belief has continued, and at an ac- stores in each town and all other 
celerated rate. The daily papers information required by an ad- 
in 1861 were 450 in number; to- vertiser or agency. 
day they are 2.472; tri-weekly A copy will be sent you upon 
then, 74, now 66; semi-weekly, request. 
63, now 617; weekly, 4.273, now a oe seman 

. : ‘ ew York Representativ 

16,269; fortnightly, semi-monthly Ralph R. Mulligan, 38 Park Row 
and monthly, 356, now 3,088; bi- Chicago Representative 
monthly, none, now 75; quarterly, C. J. Andersen, Marquette Ride. 











38, now 200. 











Advertisers 







Ideas That Hit 
the Mark 


Unusual illustrations in 
one and two colors—full 
of life and action—1,000 
catch-line suggestions. 


Price 25c—and worth it. 
Your book is ready. 


MOONEY-DICKIE CO., Illustrators, St. Louis, Mo. 











Won't Crack or Show 
Finger Marks 
Here is a real office convenience— 
celluloid tipped card index guides. 
Always clean, always in place. 
Fold over top of card and stay 
there. Don’t crack, curl or fray. 


Celluloid Tipped Guide Cards 


outlast all others. Three of the ordi- 
nary guides fail to give the service 
that one of ours gives. Ask your 
dealer for the “one piece” Celluloid 
Tip Guides or write for samples. 


STANDARD INDEX CARD CO. 
701-709 Arch St., Philadelphia 











Lincoln Freie Presse 


LINCOLN, NEB. 
Actual Average 
Circulation 143 054 
Our biggest circulation is in the States of 
lowa, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, 


Illinois, etc., intheordernamed. Allsub 
scriptions paid inadvance. Flat rate, 35c. 














I desire to connect with a firm that 
knows the difficulty of getting the right 
idea into their printing and advertising 
matter. As a 


Designer and Supervisor of 
Printed Advertising 
Matter 


I can utilize the mechanical processes 
best adapted to the wark to be done 
and handle copy so as to produce maxi- 
mum results at a minimum cost. Am 
a practical printer and have had excep- 
tional experience in advertising and 
display work. If you have a position 
for a man who can help you get more 
effective printed matter, address ‘‘E. 
N. G.,”’ care Printers’ Ink. 
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Thus, while the population of 
the country increased three times, 
practically all classes of news- 
papers and periodicals were in- 
creasing much faster; the daily 
newspapers more than five times, 
the semi-weeklies ten times, the 
weeklies four times, the fortnight- 
lies, semi-monthlies and monthlies 
together nearly ten times, and the 
quarterlies six times. The items 
of significance to advertisers are 
the increase in the number of dai- 
lies and monthlies, and _ this 
growth has now, in the case of 
the monthlies, been met, as said, 
with a slight check. The increase 
in the number of weeklies over 
the number last year and fifty 
years ago would be more sugges- 
tive if the weeklies were classified 
into independent weeklies and 
those which are weekly issues of 
daily papers. It is somewhat in- 
teresting to observe that with a 
gain along other lines during fifty 
years, the number of tri-weeklies 
has actually diminished; it is 
shown they fill practically no want 
at all. 


= 40> 


“LESLIE’S” SPECIAL SOUTHERN 
NUMBER. 





The “special Southern number” of 
Leslie’s, which is scheduled for issue 
April 6th, has an abundance of _ fea- 
tures. Each Governor in the South 
tells some remarkable facts regarding 
the progressive policy of his State. The 
noted Southern editors will write the 
Editorial page. “A Greater Nation 
Through a Greater South,” will be the 
inspiration of John M. Parker, presi- 
dent of the Southern Commercial Con- 
gress. ‘‘How the Panama Canal Will 
Help the South,” will be described by 
Col. T. P. Thompson, of New Orleans. 
Charles M. Harvey will write on ‘What 
Southern Women Have Done for the 
New South.” “Growth of Southern 
Transportation Facilities” is the sub- 
iect of President W. W. Finley, of the 
Southern Railway. These are only a 
few of the important articles. i 

The pictorial features are no less in- 
teresting. The cover is a striking por- 
trait of Gen. Lee, heretofore unpub- 
lished. Typical Southern industries 
are portrayed in a series of striking 
photographs. Every article will be 
elaborately illustrated. 


— 4 O45. —-——— 
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Edward F. Trefz was the guest of 
honor at a banquet of the Cedar Rap- 
ids Ad Club, January 26th, Mr. Trefz’s 
subject was “The Twentieth Century 
Evangel,” and his address was fol- 
lowed with great interest. 
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ANTIQUITY OF THE 
TRADE-MARK. 





WHAT PRODUCERS OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES KNEW ABOUT TRADE-MARK- 
ING GOODS AND BUILDING UP GOOD 
WILL WITH THE CONSUMER. 





By Charles F. Benjamin. 

In advising manufacturers. to 
place their own trade-marks up- 
on their products and advertise 
the fact to the public, so as to 
create and establish a “consumer 
demand,” Printers’ INK is hark- 
ing back to very ancient practices. 
It may strengthen the argument 
to cite just a few of the almost 
innumerable examples of what the 
manufacturers of the Middle Ages 
did to identify themselves with 
their products, and thereby to 
create that intangible but enor- 
mously valuable connection with 
the consuming public known as 
“good will.” 

Of course, the readers of this 
vagrant skit will remember that, 
in the Middle Ages, production 
and distribution were fenced in 
and fettered by a mu!titude of 
restrictive laws and trade regula- 
tions, but it was just as true then 
as now that opportunity lay in 
wait at each man’s door, and that 
those who took “occasion by the 
hand” reaped rewards as _ rich, 
relatively speaking, as any since 
their time. We have only to re- 
call Dick Whittington—the Car- 
iegie of his day—minus the ficti- 
tious cat, and Ned Osborne, 
founder of the ducal house of St. 
Albans, to realize what it means 
to a producer to be persona grata 
to the consuming public. 

More than six centuries ago, 
English bakers trade-marked 
their loaves, and though the mark 
was primarily intended as a re- 
quired guaranty of weight and 
quality, it must be evident that 
in the case of those who habitual- 
ly “made good” the mark was 
a valuable asset. 

From the year 1363 downward, 
every goldsmith had and used his 
own trade-mark, and we know, 
historically, how rich and import- 
ant the successful goldsmiths be- 
came, being nothing less than the 
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The Best 
Paper in 
Rich South 
Georgia— 


me Albany Herald 


Is acknowledged to be the best 
paper in this richest of rich sec- 
tions. It is the cleanest, livest 
Small City Afternoon Daily in 
the South. 


Over 2300 Guaranteed 
FLAT RATE 





Address 
_ HERALD PUBLISHING CO., 
ALBANY, GA. 














pliability 





At last a printer who has 
ideas of his own— yet 
recognizes that your way 
is right for your job though 
it may not conform to his 
preconceived notion. 

Brietfly—a_ printer whose in- 


itiative is ballasted by sound 
judgment. 


Try us out on this. 


The Reliance Press 
300 to 310 E. 22d St. 


New York 


(Schlegel Builaing Cor. 2d Ave.) 


pliability 
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Wanted 


A new line of thought 
in Our copy 


You know how Diapepsin got 
away with it on the “prescrip- 
tion” scheme, how Booth goes 
to it with “imitation reading” 
and Cooper cleans ’em up with 
a demonstration. 


Have you thought you have 
the ability to write a new line 
of trade winning thought into 
patent medicine copy? 


Ours is a line of medicines 
you could write for with a clear 
conscience. All worthy goods, 

We will come across liberally 
for brains in copy writing. 

Here is a chance for some 
bright people to make a piece 
of money on the side. 

Confidential if desired. 


Send a few samples of copy 
if you wish to. Address, 


“MEDICINE MAN,” care Printers’ Ink 











I WANT 
A JOB 


I have had the same 
one for seven years. 
“Made |. good” by 
making $4.00 for my 
publisher for every 
Dollar I made for my- 
self. 

I want a_ wider 
field. If you have 
the field—I have the 
plow. 

“Plow,” Box 47, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Rothschilds and Pierpont 
gans of their time. 

More to the present point is 
the fact that in 1389 every weaver 
and finisher of cloth was required 
to trade-mark -every bolt that 
went into the market for con- 
sumption, and, compu!sory as the 
practice was, it opened wide the 
door of reward. 

There are casks in English 
breweries and distilleries to-day 
bearing the trade-marks of the 
coopers who, centuries ago, made 
their little fortunes from. their 
superior ingenuity and integrity. 
In short, in olden times, trade- 
marking of their products by 
manufacturers was well-nigh uni- 
versal, and biographical ma- 
terials are ample to show that a 
good mark, well sustained, was 
a thing of great intrinsic value. 
If so then, how much more now, 
when the producer with a well- 
chosen mark, backed up by the 
goods bearing it, has a short and 
cheap cut to even more than the 
teeming millions of the continen- 
tal United States. Surely, 
Printers’ INK is on the right 
track in this matter. 
+o 
A. L. GREEN TALKS ON IM- 

PORTANCE OF LAYOUT. 


Mor- 








One of the problems of the advertis- 
ing men, according to A. L. Green, ad- 
vertising manager of the Boston store, 
Milwaukee, who spoke at the Adver- 
tisers’ Club luncheon there February 
Ist, is to give artificial interest to 
things that do not possess natural interest. 

“It is this feature,” said Mr. Green, 
“that makes the advertisement’s layout 
so important. There are four features 
essential to good advertising: First, it 
must be prominent in order to be seen; 
second, it must be attractive and _ inter- 
esting in order to be read; third, it 
must be resnectful and respectable to 
inspire corfdence; and fourth, it must 
be convincing to bring results.” 

A number of psychological experiments 
were quoted as showing the attention- 
value of different sentences and spaces. 
Actual results indicated that a word 
of four letters had much greater atten- 
tion-value than a longer one and that 
a headline of four words could be read 
easier than a longer one. 


sccacansisellilpineatiiai 
KIRTLAND GOES WITH LEVEN- 
NICHOLS. 


Benjamin TF. Kirtland has resigned 
from Lord & Thomas, Chicago, after 
twenty years’ service, to accept the 
vice-presidency of the Leven-Nichols 
Advertising Company, Chicago. He is 
well known as an advertising solicitor. 
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Classified Advertisements 





























ADDRESSING MACHINES 


ENGRAVING 





T* WALLACE STENCIL ADDKESSING 
MACHINE is used by the largest publish- 
ers throughout the country and is the only one 
cleansing the stencil immediately after the im- 
printismade. We also call attention to our new 
flat platen typewriter. We manufacture stencils 
to fit all makes of stencil addressing machines. 
Addressing dune at low rates. Write for prices 
and circulars before ordering elsewhere. WAL- 
LACE & CU., 29 Murray St., New York City. 





ADVERTISING AGENCIES 





W KASTOR & SONS ADVERTISING 
+ CO., Laclede Building, St. Louis, Mo. 





LBERT FRANK & CO., 26 lieaver St., N. Y. 

General Advertising Agents. Estapiished 
1872. Special facilities for placing advertise- 
ments by telegraph to all parts of the United 
States and by cable to all foreign countries. 


An advertising team of proved | 


capacity—two heads, you know, are better 
than one—could do a lot for that business 
of yours. You can secure their services to 
write your catalogs, newspaper copy, letters, 
or other advertising matter, ‘They are in 
position to give some time toyou. Address, 
“THE ADVERTISING TEAM," care of 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office, 1502 ‘Tribune 
Building, Chicago, II], 








ADVERTISING MEDIA 





Chicago-New York-Pittsburg, for 
THE BLACK 20 years the coal trades’ leading 


DIAMOND journal. Write tor rates. 


PERFEC 1 copper half-tones, 1 col.. $1; larger 
10c. per in. THE YOUNGSTOWN ARC 
ENGRAVING CO, Youngstown, Ohio. 








L0R SALE 





OR SALE—One Hoe Perfecting Newspaper 
Press, with complete Stereotyping Outfit ana 
twelve form tables, capable of printing 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 pages at a time, with a speed of from 
10,000 to 20,000 per hour. May be seen daily in 
operation at our office, CHESTER TIMES, 


Chester, Pa. 





Fok SALE—T wo Linotype Machines, single 
letter, in good condition. Matrices, 7 point 
No. 2, also in fairly good shape. Individual 
motors. Machines are running every day and 
duing splendid work. Can be changed to two 
letter machines at very little expense to pur- 
chaser. CHESTER TIMES, Chester, Pa. 








HELP WANTED 





‘Tve of the leading mechanical trade papers 
want some hustling subscription men. Ex- 
clusive territory given and mighty good money 
can be made. ‘They can be worked in connection 
with another line if wished Address, “BOX 
333,"’ care of Printers’ Ink, New York City, 





OSITIONS OPEN in all departments of ad- 

vertising, publishing and printing houses, 
East, South and West. High grade service. 
Registration free. ‘lerms moderate. Estab- 
lished 1898. No branch offices. FERNALD'S 
NEWSPAPER MEN'S EXCHANGE, Spring- 
field, Mass. 





HE TEXTILE MANUFACTURER, Char- 
loite, N.C., covers the South thoroughly, and 
reaches the buyers of machinery and supplies, 





HE circulation ot the New York Worla, 

morning edition, exceeds that of any other 
morning newspaper in America by more than 
160,000 copies per day. 





HE REAL TRUTH ABOUT THE BLOW- 

ING UP OF THE MAINE, by one who 
knows, in January ‘*CUBA OPPORTUNI- 
TIES.” Sample copy 10 cents, mailed. Box 
1078, Havana, Cuba. L. Maclean Beers, pub- 
lisher, 








BILLPOSTING 


RED PEEL, official representative, THE 

ASSOCIATED BILLPOSTERS OF UNITED 
STATES and CANADA, ‘Times Building, New 
York City. Send for estimates. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Isle of Pines, W. I. 


FOR SALE a live Weekly English Newspaper 
proposition, with good subscription list, steady 
year round advertisers and plenty of job work- 
Write L. MACLEAN BEERS, Box 1078, Ha. 
vana, Cuba. 





ANTED—AN ABLE AND EXPERI- 

ENCED advertising man to take full 
charge of the advertising and managership 
of a company in Northern Ohio.  Satisfac- 
tory salary to the man capable of placing 
a new article of undisputable merit on the 
market. All correspondence will be treated 
confidential. Address ‘‘ OPPORTUNITY,” 
care cf Printers’ Ink. 





ANTED—AN ABLE AND EXPERI- 

ENCED advertising man of executive 
ability, capable of managing salesmen and 
placing a new article of proven merit upon 
the market. Salary no object to the right 
man who can deliver the goods. Correspond- 
ence treated confidentially. Address “DRUG 
SPECIALTY,” care Printers’ Ink. 








HOTELS 





HE LITTLE HOTEL WILMOT, in 

Penn Square, Philadelphia, a step from 
the Penna. Ry. Station,is not a commercial 
hotel, but rather a pleasant meeting place 
for Artists, Publishers, College Men, Ad- 
vertisers, etc.,etc ,etc. A good room for 
$1. If you bring your wite, $2. THE 
RYERSON W. JENNINGS CO. 
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INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


THE SEARCH-LIGHT 
ASK Anything You Want to Know. 
341 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
LABELS 


3,000 Gummed Labels, YI ‘ (0 
Size, 1x2 inches, printed to order 
and postpaid. Send for Catalog. ‘ 

e 


Fenton Label Co., Phila., Pa. 











INK. 





OOKKEEPER, Stenographer, experienced 

and reliable, desires position with promise of 
advancement. Advertising school graduate, 
“ D. P., care Printers’ Ink. 





NEWSPAPER needing Advertising Manager 
with grit and ginger, can secure my services, 
Executive and copy writing ability, able to get 
new contracts and assist present advertisers, 
Long newspaper and department store experi- 


ence. American, 35, married; good habits and 
address. Employed, but want connection with 
afuture. “HUSTLER,"' care Printers’ Ink. 





LETTERS FOR SALE 








76,350 LETTERS 
FOR SALE 


EPRESENTING 60 States, Canada and 

U.S. possessions. Bona fide custom- 
ers’ letters to nationally known manufac 
turers. Excellent material for mail order, 
instalment or premium purposes. Address 
offers tc “RELIABLE FIRM," care of 
Printers’ Ink. 

















LISTs. 





ROSES RUS CALIFORNIA FARMERS’ 
ADDRESSES, copied from original letters. 
Guaranteed best buyers. Send for some and be 
convinced. Trial hundred, 25 cents; 500, § 
‘The Barstow Company, Box 18, Oakland, Calif 








MAIL ORDER 





Advertiser wishes to run a mail 
order business and invites samples and prices 
of suitable articles. “J,’’ 365, Birkbeck Bank 
Chambers, London, W. C , England. 


Classified Manager 


would like position with some live newspaper, 
Have best experience obtainable from largest 
Metropolitan Newspapers. Insure both capa- 
bility and energy; thoroughly familiar with the 
latest systems and ideas used by the leading 
classified mediums If interested, address, 
“A, L.,” Printers’ Ink. 





OUNG MAN (27) BEEN 
employed for four years as assistant 

in Advertising Department of a manufacturing 
concern handling a proposition of National 
scope, desires to connect with another com- 
pany in a similar capacity. Can satisfactorily 
explain reason for changing and can furnish rec- 
ommendation as to capabilities from present em- 
ployer. Salary $1,300. ‘*W.S.,''care Printers’ Ink. 


An Experienced Advertising Man 


thoroughly familiar with advertising for retail, 
wholesale and manufacturing houses—a strong 
writer of the copy that pulls results—seeks a 
change of location. A large salary would not 
be such an attraction as an opportunity to 
connect with wide-awake people. If you want 
the man that writes the right ads, in the right 
way, at the right time, write right away to 
A. B. B., care of Printers’ Ink, New York 


WHO HAS 











MISC ZLLANEOUS 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 





OUNG MEN AND WOMEN ot apility who 

seek positions as ad writersand ad managers 
should use the classified columns of PRINTERS’ 
INK, the business journal for advertisers, pub- 
lished weekly at 12 West 3lst St., New York. 
Such advertisements will be inserted at 20 cents 
a line, six words tothe line. Printers’ INK is 
the best school for advertisers, and it reaches 
every week more employing advertisers than 
any other publication in the United States. 





POSITIONS WANTED 





ANTED—Agency propositions. What have 
you? Ernest F. Morse, Luverne, Minn. 


Ad. Writer-Editor 


Original, clever, forceful, of wide experience, 
wants employment. Moderate salary. Address 
“*S. R.,”’ care Printers’ Ink, 








BRAINY, AMBITIOUS YOUNG MAN 

(26) desires pusition with advertising man- 
ager or agency. Has good characterand an ex- 
cellent general ability record (three positions in 
eleven years). Powel! student. eferences. 
“J. R.S.,"’ care Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN (24), graduate Inter- 
national Correspondence School advertising 
course; practical agency experience; valuable 
ideas on economical and effective advertising. 
Moderate salary until ability is proven. Let me 
hear from YOU, Address,“‘A.C.," Printers’ Ink. 





ANHATTAN Press Clipping Bureau, 
Arthur Cassot, Prop., supplies the best 
service of clippings from all papers, on an 
trade and industry. Write for terms 334 Fift 
Ave., New York City. 





OMEIKE'S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU, 

110-112 West 26th Street, New York City, 
sends newspaper clippings on any subject in 
which you may be interested. Most reliable 
Bureau. Write for circular and terms. 





PRINTING 





ENERAL PRINTING, CATALOGUE and 
BOOKLET WORK. — Unusual facilities 
for large orders—monotype and Linotype ma- 
chimes—large hand composing room, four- 
color rotary, cylinder, perfecting, job and 
embossing presses, etc. Original ideas, good 
workmanship, economy, promptness, Op- 
portunity to estimate solicited. 

WINTHROP PRESS, 419 Lafayette St., N.Y. 








TRADE MARK WANTED 





E want a good trade name for our hams, 
bacons and sausages. ‘Io get the best re- 
sults we have decided to offer a cash prize of 
twenty-five dollars for the accepted suggestion. 
Competition will close and prize be awarded 
March the first. OSCAR F. MAYER & BRO., 


1241 Sedwich Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
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| ROLL OF HONOR 








for one year. 





Advertisements under this caption are accepted from publishers who have sent PRINTERS’ 
INK a detailed statement showing the total number of perfect copies printed for every issue 
‘These statements are on tile and will be shown to any advertiser. 


PRINTERS’ INK's Guarantee Star means that the publishers’ statement of cir- 


culation in the following pages, used in connection with the Star, is guaranteed 
to be absolutely correct by Printers’ Ink Publishing Company who will pay $100 
to the first person who successtully controverts its accuracy. 




















ALABAMA 


Birmingham, Ledger, dy. Average for 1909, 
20,628. Best advertising medium in Alabama. 


Montgomery, Advertiser, net average June, 
1910, 17,640 dy ; 22,336 Sun. Carries more foreign 
advertising than other Ala, newspaper. Hest 
results. 


Montgomery, Journal, dy. Aver. 1909, 10,170. 
The afternoon home newspaper of its city. 


COLORADO 


Denver, Post, has a paid cir. greater than that 
of any two other daily newspapers pub. in Den- 
ver or Colorado. Average cir., 1909, 61,088. 
{a This absolute correctness ot the latest cir- 

culation rating accorded the Den- 
ver Post is guaranteed by the 
Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany, who will pay one hundred 
dollars to the first person who 
successfully controverts its 
accuracy, 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport, Morning Telegram, daily 
average for Dec., 1910, sworn, 18,861. 
You can cover Bridgeport by using 
Telegramonly. Rate 1c. per line flat. 


Meriden, Yournal, evening. Actual average 
for 1909, 7,729; average for 1910, 7,801. 


Meriden, Morning Record & Republican. 
Daily aver. 1908, 7,729; 1909, 7,739. 


J 
New Haven, Evening Register, daily. Aver. for 
Iglu (sworn) 19,096 daily 2c.; Sunday, 14,763, 5c. 


New London, Day, ev'g. Average 1910, 6,892. 
Makes New London a one paper city. 

Norwalk, Avening Hour. Average circulation 
exceeds 3,800 Carries half page of wants. 


Waterbury, Republican. Average for 1909, 
D¢ ily, 6,661; Sunday, 7,081. 


ILLINOIS 


Champaign, News. Leading paper in field. 
Average year 1910, 6,164. 


Joliet, Herald, evening and Sunday morning. 
Average for 1910, 7,651. 


Peoria, Evening Star. Circulation for 1910, 
21,143, 


Bterling, Hvening Gazette, average circuation 
for 1908, 4,409; 1909, 5,122; 1910, 6,144. 





RKKKK 


Chicago Examiner, average 
1909, Sunday 604,615, Daily 
181,224, net paid. The Daily 
Examiner guarantees advertis- 
ers a larger city circulation, 
including carrier home deliv- 
ery, than all the other Chicago 
morning newspapers COM- 
INED. 

The Sunday Examiner 

SELLS more newspapers 
every Sunday than all the 
other Chicago Sunday news- 
papers PRINT. 
S#™~ The absolute correctness 
of the latest circulation rat- 
ing accorded the Chicago 
Examiner is guaranteed by 
the Printers’ Ink Publishing 
Company, who will pay one 
hundred dollars to the trst 
person who will successfully 
controvert its accuracy. 


We wr we H 


INDIANA 
South Bend, 7ridune. Sworn average 1910, 
11,786. Best in Northern Indiana. 


IOWA 

Burlington, Hawk-Eye, daily. Average 1910, 
9,404. “All paid in advance.” 

Dubuque, 7imes-Fournal, morn. andeve. Pd. 
in advance July 20, 1910; dy. 9,022; Sun. 11,426. 

Washington, Zve. Fournal. Onty daily in 
county. 2,009 subscribers. All good people. 

Waterloo, Evening Courier, 53rd year; net av. 
July, '10-Dec., '10, 7,090. Waterloo pop., 27,000. 

KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Herald. D. av.,'09, 6,872. Sunday, 
7,802. Week day, 6,697. ‘*‘ When you advertise in 
Lexington Herald, you cover Central Kent’cky.” 

Louisville, 7ke 7imes, evening daily, average 
for 1910 net paid 48,834. 


MAINE 
Augusta, Kennebec Yournal, daily average 
1910, 9,819. Largest and best cir. in Cent. Me, 
Bangor, Commercial. Average for 1910, daily 
Lewiston, Sun. Daily average 1910, 6,440. 
Last 3 months of 1910, are 5,847. 
Portland, Zvening Express. Averagefor 19to, 
daily 16,986. Sunday 7elegram, 11,266. 
MARYLAND 


Baltimore, American. Daily aver. Ist 6 mos., 
"10, 79,384; Sun., 108,476. No return privilege. 
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Baltimore, .\ews, daily. News Publishing 
Company. Average 1010, 82,405. For Jan., 
1o11, 80 292. 

lhe absolutecorrectness of the 
latest circulation rating accorded 
CUAR the News is guaranteed by the 
TEED Printers’ Ink Publishing Com- 
pany who will pay one hun- 
dred dollars to the first person 

who successfully controverts its accuracy. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, Evening Transcripft (OO). Boston's 
tea table paper. Largest amount 0! week day ad. 


KW ve We Wr 


Boston, Globe. Average circulation. 
Daily (2 cents a copy) 
1910, 183,720—LDec. av., 188,543. 
Sunday 
1910, 321,878—Dec. av., 330,717. 
Advertising Totals: 1910, 7,922,108 lines 
Gain, 1910, 586,831 lines 

2,394,103 more lines than any other Boston 
paper published. 

Advertisements go in morning and afternoon 
editions fur one price. 

The above totals include all kinds of advertis- 
ing from the big department store tothe smaiiest 
“want’’ ad. Ihey are not selected from any 
favorable month, but comprise the totals from 
January 1, 1910, to December 31, I9g!o. 


We We Wr oe te vk 


Boston, Daily Post. Greatest January of the 
Boston fost. Circulation averages: Daily Post, 
331,477, gain of 46,268 copies per day over Jan- 
uary, 1910, Sunday Post, 300.619, gain of 42,- 
717 copies per Sunday over January, 1910, 

Human Lite, ‘he Magazine About leople. 
Guarantees and provesover 160,000copiesm'thly 

Lawrence, 7¢legram, evening, i910 av. 8,643. 
Best paper and iargest circulation in its field. 

Lynn, Evening /tem. Daily sworn av. 1907, 
16,522; 1908, 16,396; 1909, 16,539. Two cents. 
Lynn's family paper. Circulation far exceeds 
any Lynn paper in quantity or quality 

Salem, Evening News. Actual daily average 
for 1910, 18,763 

Worcester, Gazette, evening. Av. '10, 17,602, 
The“Home” paper. Largest ev’g circulation, 


MICHIGAN 


Detroit, Michigan Farmer. Read by all 
Michigan farmers. Ask any advertiser. 80,000. 


* Jackson, /atriot, Aver. year, 1910, daily 
10,720, Sunday 11, 619. Greatest circulation. 


MINNESOTA 


Minneapolis, Farmers’ Tribune, twice-a-week. 
W J. Murphy, publisher. Aver. for6 months, 
1910, (to July 1), 28,806. 

Minneapolis. Farm, Stock and Home, semi- 
monthly, Actual average for six months ending 
June 30, 1910, 103,916. 

The absolute accuracy of Farm, 
Stock & Home's circulating rating 
is guaranteed by the Printers’ Ink 
Publishing Company. Circulation 
Arve is practically confined to the far- 
mers of Minnesota, the Dakotas, 
TEED Montana, Western Wisconsin and 
Northern lowa. Use it to reach 

this section most profitably. 





CIRCULATI'N Minneapolis Tribune, WwW. Jj 


Murphy, publisher. Established 

TAU 1867. Oldest Minneapolis daily, 

e Average circulation of daily 

EED Tribune for year ending 

oe Gein’ Dec. 3t, 1910, 91,260. Average 

Ink Publish- circulation of Sunday Tribune 
ing Company for same period, 81,523. 


Minneapolis, Journal, Daily ~~} 
and Sunday (Q@©). In 1910 «| 20 
erage daily circulation evening 
only, 77,348. In 1910 average 
Sunday circulation, 80,655, 
Daily average circulation for 
Jan., 1911, evening only, 
78,210. Average Sunday circu- 
lation for Jan., 1911, 82,323, 
(Jan. 1, 1908, subscription rates 
were raised from $4.50 to $6.00 
per year cash in advance. The 
Journal's circulation is absolute- 
ly guaranteed by the Printers’ 
Ink Publishing Company. It 


eo goes into more homes than 
any other paper in its field. 


Minneapolis, Svenske Amerikanska Posten. 
Swan J. ‘Turnblad, pub. Av. 1909, 54,455. A.A.A. 


MISSOURI 


8t. Louis, National Farmer and Stock Grower, 
Mo. Actual average for 1910, 125,109 


NEBRASKA 
Lincoln, Deutsch-Amerikan Farmer weekly. 
140,221 for year ending Dec. 31, 1910 
Lincoln, Frese Press, weekly. Average year 
ending Dec. 31, 1010, 141,048 


NEW JERSEY 


Newark, Evening News. Largest circulation 
of any newspaper in New Jersey 


Trenton, Evening Times. Ave. 1c—'07, 20,270; 
08, 21,326; 2c—'vo, 19,062; March, '10, 20,263, 


NEW YORE 
Albany, Evening Journal. Daily average for 
1909, 16,921. It's the leading paper. 
The Brooklyn Standard Union, 
Printers’ Ink says, ‘*now has the larg- 
est circulation in Brooklyn’. Daily 
average for year Io10, 64,558. 
ufialo, Courier, morn. Ave., "ro Sunday, 86,- 
"I daliy, 46,284; Enguirer, evening, 32, 218. 
Buffalo, Evening News. Daily average for 
1008, 94,033; 19009, 94,307, to10, 94,232 
Gloversville and Johnstown, N.Y. 7he Morn- 
ing Heraid. Daily average for 1910, 6,104. 
Newburgh, Vaily News, evening. Av- 
erage circulation entire year, 1909, 
6,718. Circulates throughout Hudson 
Valley. Examin'd and certified byA.A.A. 
NEW YORE CITY 
The Automobile and Motor Age. Largest Single 
non-duplicating power for business in the Auto- 
mobile field. Class Journal Co., N. Y., Chicago 
Baker's Review, monthly. W. R. Gregory Co., 
publishers, Actual average for 1909, 7,666. 
Clipper, weekly (Theatrical). Frank Queen 
Pub. Co., Ltd. Average for 1909, 26,903 (©). 
The Tea and Coffee Trade Fournal. Average 
circulation for 12 months to January 1, 1910, 
6,641; August, 1909 issue, 20,000. 
The World. Actual average, 1910, Morning, 
362,108. Evening, 411,320. Sunday, 467,664. 
Poughkeepsie, Star, evening. Daily average 
year, 1910, 6,710 ; last four mos. 1910, 6,187. 
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Schenectady, Gazette, daily. A.N. Liecty. 
Actual Average for 1910, 19,246. Benjamin & 
Kentnor, 225 Fifth Ave., New York; Boyce 
Building, Chicago. 

Schenectady, Star. Average July, Aug., Sept., 
14,271. sheffield Sp. Ag’cy, l'ribune Bldg., N.Y. 

Syracuse, Avening Herald, daily. Herald Co., 
pub. Aver. 1909, daily 32,468; Sunday, 40,922. 

Troy, Record. Av. circulation 1910, 
(A. M., 6,102; P. M., 17,657) 22.759. Only 
paper in city which has permitted A.A.A. 
examination, and made publicthereport. 

Utica, National Electrical Contractor, mo. 
Average for 1909, 2,683. 

Utica, Press, daily. Otto A. Meyer, publisher, 
Average for year ending Dec. 31, 1909, 16,117. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte, Vews. Evening and Sunday. Aver., 
1909, 7,846. leads all evening papers in two 
Carolinas in circulation and advertising. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Grand Forks, Vormanden. Norwegian weekly. 
Actual average for 1909, 9,460, 


OHIO 
Cleveland, lain Dealer. Est. 1841. Actual 
average for 1909: Daily, 80,938; Sunday, 103.686 
For Dec., 1910, 86,694 daily; Sunday, 119,076. 
Youngstown, Vinaicator. 1'y av.,'09, 16,338; 
LaCoste & Maxwell, N. Y. & Chicago, 


OREGON 


Portland, Zhe Evening Telegram is in 

its 34th year. Owns exclusive Associated 

Press afternoon franchise. It printed 

153 more PAGES ot local mercantile ad- 
vertising than its nearest af'ernoon contempo- 
rary. For the year of 1910 it showsa gain over 
1909 of 64,861 inches, equal to 3,243 columns, or 
463 pages. The foreign advertising gain was 
2,435 inches and the classified 14,125 inches. 
Sworn average circulation for Dec., 1910, 31,311. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Erie, 7imes, daily. 21,269 average, 
Dec., 1910. Alarger guaranteed paid 
eee than all other Erie papers 
combined. E. Katz, Special Agt., N.Y. 
Johnstown, 7ribune. Average for 
12 mos. Ig10, 18,228. July, 1910, 
13,462. Only evening paper in Johns- 
own, 
Philsdslphia, Confectioners’ Yournal, mo. 
Average 1908, 5,617: 1909, 6,522 (©@). 
Washington, Reporter and Observer, eve. and 
morn. Circulation for October, 1910, 12,936. 
West Chester. Local News, 
daily, W. H. Hodgson. Aver. for 
1909, 15,860. In its 36th year. 
GUAR Independent. Has Chester Co., 
Madey = and vicinity for its field. Devoted 
to home news, hence is a home 
paper. Chester County is second 
in the State in agricultural wealth. 
Wilkes-Barre, 7 imes-Leader, evening ; only daily 
in Luzerne County to permit A. A. A. examina- 
tion this year. Examination showed 17,300 net 
tor last six months, gain of 8,155 net in twoyears. 
York, Dispatch and Daily. Average tor 1910. 
18,757. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Pawtucket Avening Jimes. Average circula- 
tion 12 mos. ending Dec, 31, '10, 19,828—sworn. 
Providence, Jaily Journal. Average 
for 191¢, 22,788 (O@). Sunday, 30,771 
(©O). Evening Bulletin, 48,323 aver- 
age 1910. 
Westerly, Daily Sun, George H. Utter, pub. 
Circulates in Conn, and R.1. Cir., 1910, 6,423. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston, Zvening Post. Evening. Actual 
daily average 1909, 6,811. July, 1910, 6,964. 
TEXA 
El Paso, Herald, year 1910, 11,361. Only 
E) Paso paper examined by A. A. A. 
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VERMONT 
Barre, 7imes, daily. F. E. Langley. Av. 1910, 
6,625. Examined by A.A.A. 
Burlington, /‘ree Press. Daily average for 
| a 9,112. Largest city and State circulation. 
xamined by Association of Amer. Advertisers. 
Montpelier, Argus, dy., av. «909, 3,848. Only 
Montpelier paper examined by the A.A A 
8t. Albans, Messenger, daily. Average for 
1909, 8,184. Examined by A. A. A. 
VIRGINIA 
Danville, The See. Aver. Dec., 1910, 4,178; 
Jan,’11, 4,284. Largest circ’at’n. Only eve. paper. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Zhe Seattle Times ‘©®) 
is the metropolitan daily of Seattle 
and the Pacific Northwest. It 
ate combines with its 1910 cir. of 
TEED 64,741 daily, 84,208 Sunday, sare 
quality. Itisa gold mark paper 
_ a Of the first degree. Quality and 
quantity circulation means great productive value 
to the advertiser. The 7imes carried in 1910, 


> 


12,328,918 lines, beating its nearest competitor * 


by 2,701,284 lines. 

Tacoma, Ledger. Average year I910, daily, 
18,967 Sunday, 27,348. 

Tacoma, News. Average for year I9I0, 


19,212. 
WISCONSIN 

Janesville, Gazette. Daily average, Dec., 
1910, daily 6,642; semi-weekly, 1,810. 

Madison, Stare Journal, daily. Actual aver- 
age for Jan., 1910, 6,960. 

Milwaukee, The Zvening Wis- 
a daily. Average daily cir- 
culation for 1910, 41,897. Average 
CURA daily gain over 1909, 4 775. The 

TEEO Evening Wisconsin is eo 
ently the Home Paper of Milwau- 

kee, Ruigid Circulation Examina- 
tion completed by Association of American Ad- 
vertisers Oct. 3rd, 1910. Chas. H. Eddy, Foreign 
Kep., I Madison Avenue, New York, 150 
Michigan Ave., Chicago (Robt. J. Virtue, Mgr.) 
Milwaukee, Zhe Milwaukee 

Fournal, (eve.) Daily Av. circ. 

for 12 mos., 63 268. Jan. gain over 

GUAR 1910, 8,906. Ci y< wah tig se 

TEED that of any other Milwaukee pap'r. 
Flat rate 7c. per line. In over 60% 
of Milwaukee homes. C. D. Ber- 

tolet, Mgr. Foreign, Boyce Bidg., Chicago; J. 
F. Antisdel, 360 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 

Oshkosh, Northwestern, daily. Average for 
year 1910, 10,052, Examined by A. A. A 

Racine, Daily Yournal. Dec., 1910, circula- 
tion, 6,617. Statement filed with A. A. A. 


T** WISCONSIN 
Agricotrorist 


Racine, Wis., Established, 1877. 
Actual weekly average for vear 
Cat ended Dec. 31, 1010, 61,827. 
re NO Larger cigculation in Wisconsin 
E than any other paper. Adv. 
$4.20 an inch. N. Y. Office. 

41 Park Row. W. C. Richardson, Mgr. 

WYOMING 

Cheyenne, 7 ridun-. Actual net average 
year, 1909, daily. 6,126; semi-weekly, 4,994. 


MANITOBA, CAN. 

Winnipeg, Free Press, daily and weekly. Av. 
erage for 1909, daily, 40,890; daily Dec., 1910, 
60,606; weekly 1909, 27,060; Dec , 1910, 26,144. 

Winnipeg. Der Nordwesten. Canada's National 
German weekly. Av. 1910, 18,484. Rates 6c. in- 

Winnipeg, 7¢leg?.am, dy. av. Jan., 11, 35,675, 
(Saturday av., 37,637). Farmers’ Weekly, same 
period, 30,000. 

QUEBEC, CAN. 

Montreal, La Presse. Daily average for 

November 1910, 101,139 Largest in Canada 
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The Want-Ad Mediums 














This list is intended to contain the names of those publication 
highly valued by advertisers as Classified Mediums. fi Ay 
want business is a popular vote for the newspaper in which it appears, 


A large volume of 











CONNECTICUT 


EW HAVEN Register. Leading want ad 
medium of State, Rate lc. a word. 


ILLINOIS 


THE Chicago Examiner with its 660,000 Sun- 
day circulation and 176,000 daily circulation 
brings classified advertisers quick and direct 
fesults. Rates lowest per thousand inthe West. 


soNJEARLY everybody who reads the English 
language in, around or about Chicago, 
reads the Daily News,’ says the ost-office 
Review, and thats why the Daily News is 
Chicago's * want ad ’’ directory. 


INDIANA 


HE Jndianapolis star is the leading ‘Want 

Ad” Medium of the State. Only Sunday 
paper. Rate lcent perword. THE INDIAN- 
APOLIS STAR, Indianapolis, Ind. 


MAINE 


THE Evening Express and Sunday Telegram 
carry more Want Ads than all other Portland 
papers combined. 


MARYLAND 


HE Baltimore News carries more Want Ads 
than any other Baltimore daily. It is the 
recognized Want Ad Medium of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


tT Boston Avening Transcript is the Great 
Resort Guide for New Englanders. They ex- 
pect to find all good places listed in its adver- 
tising columns 


He We Kk He 


HE Boston Globe, daily and Sunday, for the 

year 1910 printed a tctal of 479,877 paid 
want ads; a gain of 19,412 over 1909, and 347,148 
more than were printed by any other Boston 
newspaper. 


HM 


MINNESOTA 


THe Minneapolis Tribune is the recognized 
Want Ad Medium of Minneapolis. 





CIRCULATI'N HE Tribune is the oldest 

P Minneapolis daily. All ad- 

vertising in the daily appears in 

both morning and evening edi- 

GUA tions for the one charge. ‘The 

AN Trioune printed during the year 

TEED ended Dec. 31, 1910, 2,513,483 lines 

-y classified advertising. Rates: 

, Lcent a word, cash with order;— 

by Printers’ or 10 cents a line, where charged 
Ink Pub. Co, —daily or Sunday. 


TH E Minneapolis Journal, 
daily and Sunday, carries 
more paid Classified Adver- 


tising than any other Minne- 
apolis newspaper. No free or 
Cut-rate advertisements and ab- 
solutely no questionable adver- 
tising accepted at any price. 
Classified wants printed in 
Jan., 1911, amounted to 161,252 
lines; the number of individual 
ads published were 20,763 


Eight cents per agate line it 
©0 charged. Cash order one cent 
a word, minimum, 20 cents, 


MISSOURI 


H1E Joplin Globe carries more Want Ads 

than all other papers in Southwest Missouri 
combined, because it gives results. One centa 
word. Minimum, lBc. 


MONTANA : 


HE Anaconda Standard, Montana's best 
newspaper. Want Ads, lc. per word. Cir- 
culation for 1909, 11,364 daily; 14,422 Sunday. 


NEW YORE 


THE Albany Evening Journal, Eastern N.Y.'s 
best paper for Wants and Classified Ads. 





THE Buffalo Evening News is read in over 90% 
of the homes of Buffalo and its suburbs, and 
has no dissatisfied advertisers. Write for rates 
and sworn circulation statement, 


OHIO 


THe Youngstown Vindicator—Leading Want 
Medium. lc. per word. Largest circulation. 


OKLAHOMA 


TS Oklahoman, Okla. City, 35,948. Publishes 
more Wants than any 7 Okla. competitors. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
HE Chester, Pa., 7smes carries from two to 
five times more Classified Ads than any other 
paper. Greatest circulation. 


UTAE 
HE Salt Lake 7ribume—Get result s—Want 





Ad Medium for Utah, Idaho and Nevada. 
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«Advertisers value the Gold Mark Publications not merely from the standpoint of the 
number of copies printed, but tor the high class and quality o1 their circulation,” 


OO) Gold Mark Papers ©) 














ALABAMA 


The Mobile Register (O@). Established 1821. 
Richest section in the prosperous South. 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta Constitution (@@). Now as always, 
the Quality Medium of Georgia 


ILLINOIS 
Bakers’ Helper (O@), Chicago. Only “Gold 
Mark’ journal for bakers. Oldest, best known. 
The Inland Printer, Chicago (@@). Actual 
average circulation for 1909-10, 16,902. 


KENTUCKY 


Louisville Courier-Journal (@@). Best paper 
in city; read by best people. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston, American Wool and Cotton Reporter. 
Recognized organ of the cotton and woolen 
industries of America (@@). 

Boston Avening 7ranscript (@@), established 
1830. ‘Ihe only gold mark daily in Boston. 

Boston, Textile World Record (@@) Reaches 
the textile mills. 6,000 guaranteed circulation. 

Worcester L'Opinion Publique (@@). Unly 
French paper among 75,000 French population. 


MINNESOTA 
The Minneapolis Fournal (@@). Largest 
home circulation and most productive circula- 
tion in Minneapolis. Carries more local adver- 
tising, more ciassihed advertising and more total 
advertising than any paper in the Northwest. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


(@@) Minneapolis, Minn., $4 per year. Covers 
milling and flour trade all over the world. The 
only “Gold Mark” milling journal (@@). 


NEW YORE 

Brooklyn Eagle (@@) is VHE advertising 
medium of Brooklyn. 

Army and Navy Journal, (@@). First in its 
class in circulation, influence and prestige. 

Century Magasine (@@). ‘Vhere are a few 
people in every community who know more 
than all the others. These people read the 
Century Magasine. 

Dry Goods Economist (@@), the recognized 
authority of the Dry Goods and Department 
Store trade. 

Electric Railway Journal (@@). A consoli- 
dation of “Street Raiiway journal’ and 
“Electric Railway Review."’ Covers thoroughly 
the electric railway interests of the worid. 
McGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Electrical World (@@) established 1874. The 
leading electrical journal of the world. Average 
circulation year ending Nov. 30, 1910, 18,771 
weekly. MCGRAW PUBLISHING CoO. 





Engineering News (©). Established 
1874. The leading engineering paper in the 
world, Av. circulation over 17,500 weekly. 





Engineering Record (@@). The most 
progressive civil engineering journal in the 
world. Circulation averages over 16,000 per 
week. MCGRAW PUBLISHING COMPANY. 

Hardware Dealers’ Sea The Open 
Dobr to the Hardware Dealers of the World. 
Specimen copy upon request. Subscription 
Agents Wanted. 253 Broadway, New York City. 


New York Herald (@@). Whoever mentions 
America’s leading newspapers mentions the 
New York Herald first. 

The hepswes 5 A Post (@@). Established 1801. 
Theonly Gold Mark evening paper in New York. 
‘The advertiser who will use but one evening 
paperin New York City will, nine times out ot 
ten, act wisely in selecting ‘Ihe Evening Post.” 
—Printers’ Ink. 

Scientific American (@®) has the largest cir- 
culation of any technical paper in the worid. 

‘Lhe New York Times (@@) has a greater daily 
city sale than the combined city sales of the other 
three morning newspapers popularly ranked 
with it as to quality of circulation. 

New York / ribune ( ), daily and Sunday. 
Daily, now one cent—the best for the least. 


OREGON 


Better Fruit,(@@) the best and most influential 
fruit growers paper published in the worid, 
monthly, illustrated. $1 per year. Sample 
copies, advertising rate card on request. Better 
Fruit Publishing Company, Hood River, Oregon, 

The Oregonian, (O©), established 1851. ‘he 
great newspaper of the Pacific Northwest. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
The Press (Q@) is Philadelphia’s Great Home 
Newspaper. It ison the Roll of Honor and has 
the Guarantee Star and the Gold Marks—the 
three most dcsirable circulation distinctions 
Jan., 1911, sworn net average, Daily, 80,564; 
Sunday, 169,323. 


THE PITTSBURG 
eo DISPATCH © 


‘lhe newspaper that judicious advertisers 
always select first to cover the rich, pro- 
ductive Pittsburg field. Best two cent 
morning paper, assuring a prestige most 
profitable to advertisers. Largest home 
delivered circulation in Greater Pittsburg. 

















RHODE ISLAND 


Providence Yournal (O@@), a conservative 
enterprising newspaper without a single rival, 


TENNESSEE. 

The Memphis Commercial-A ppeal (@@) is the 
only paper in the state of ‘Tennessee to have re- 
ceived the Gold Mark Award. It is also one of 
twelve dailies in the entire United States having 
taken the N. W. Ayer & Son audit of circulation 
(1910). The Commercial-Appeal passes both 
quality and quantity tests. Daily, over 52,000; 
Sunday, over 80,000; weekly, over 93,000. 


WASHINGTON 


The Seattle 7imes (@@) leads all other Seattle 
and Pacific Northwest papers in influence, cir- 
culation, prestige. 


WISCONSIN 


The Milwaukee Zvening Wisconsin (90). the 
only Gold Mark daily in Wisconsin. The home 
paper that deserves first consideration when ad- 
vertising appropriations are being made 


CANADA 


The Halifax Herald ‘@@) and The Evening 
Mail. Circulation 18,768, Flat rate. 
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Business 


Going Out 














Business going out from the Cham- 
bers Agency, of New Orleans, recent- 
ly included ten inches, eight times in 
Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi 
papers, account of the Fain Seed Com- 
pany; twenty-four inch copy to_ se- 
lected dailies in Arkansas, Louisiana 
and Texas, for “Deepwater” oysters. 
This agency is also adding some 400 
or more new papers to the already 
large list carrying Luzianne Coffee ad- 
vertising. 





The Clicquot Club Ginger Ale Com- 
yany, Millis, Mass., has made up a 
arge list of newspapers in territory 
where its product is sold. Contracts 
amounting to over 6,000 lines are_be- 
ing made by the George Batten Com- 
pany New York City. The advertis- 
ing will appear during the summer 
months, 





Burnham & Morrill, Portland, Me., 
are placing some additional contracts 
for the advertising of their canned 
goods through the Morse International 
Agency, New York City. Magazines 
and women’s publications are favored. 





P. T. MacLagan, architect, will use 
a long list of monthly and weekly pub- 
lications for the advertising of a series 
of books on home building. The Heller- 
Barnham Agency, of Newark, N. J., is 
to handle the business. 





A large subscription campaign has 
been inaugurated by Up-to-Date Farm- 
ing, Indianapolis. One hundred and 
sixty-line announcements are being sent 
to agricultural, mail-order and relig- 
ious publications. 


The Universal Pad Company, Phila- 
delphia, is advertising its new Queen 
Coat Foundation through the Herbert 
M. Morris Agency, Philadelphia. Wom- 
en’s fashion mediums are used exclu- 
sively. 





Talens & Son, manufacturers and 
importers of ‘Rembrandt Artist Col- 
ors,” will use all the leading publica- 
tions devoted to arts and crafts. This 
advertising has been planned and 
placed by Heller-Barnham. 





The Boston Globe is using a large 
list of New England papers to ad- 
vertise the Sunday edition. Copy is 
sent out once a week through H. W. 
Stevens, Boston. 


The Siegfried Company, of New 
York, is sending out new orders for 
the physical culture system of Prof. 
Henry W. Titus, New York. 


The account of the Waltham Watch 
Company is being placed by the Federal 
Advertising Agency, of New York. 





The seventy-two-times insertions of 
a ninety-line ad for the Hotel Savoy, 
New York City, will shortly commence 
in leading — newspapers through 
the Beers dvertising Agency. The 
Ritz-Carlton, of New York, has also 
been running some ads in Cuba 
through the same agency. 





Blumenstock Brothers Adv. Agency, 
of St. Louis, has inaugurated an ex- 
tensive newspaper campaign throughout 
the South and West for the John T, 
Milliken Company, of St. Louis, makers 
of the Pasteurine line of toilet prepara- 
tions. This campaign is to extend 
gradually over the entire country. 





Horn-Baker Advertising Company, 
Kansas City, is sending out orders to 
farm papers published in the Middle 
West for the Knudson Manufacturing 
Company, St. Joseph, Mo., advertising 
sanitary poultry nests. Twenty-eight- 
line display copy is being used in Feb- 
ruary issues. 





Leading fashion publications are be- 
ing used for the advertising of “Cum- 
fy-Cut Underwear,” amnion by 
Boyce, Wheeler & Boyce, of New York 
City. The list will also include a se- 
lected list of dry-goods journals. The 
advertising is being placed by Heller- 
Barnham. 





The Wadsworth-Howland Company, 
paint manufacturers, Boston, has given 
its advertising appropriation to the 
Walton Advertising and Printing Com- 
pany, same city. This year most of 
the appropriation will be confined to 
trade papers. 





The H. B. Humphrey Company, of 
Boston, is using local papers for the 
Traico cigar and is preparing an ex- 
tensive newspaper campaign for the 
Pippin Cigar. Both products of H. 
Traiser & Co., Boston. 


Maclay & Mullally Bros. are placing 
copy for P. W. Brooks, banker, in one 
metropolitan daily and some of the 
general magazines carrying financial 
sections. 





The Gardner Advertising Company, 
St. Louis, is sending out copy and or- 
ders to a few standard magazines for 
the Packard piano, Chicago. Full pages 
will be used. 





The Cleveland office is also placing 
the advertising of the United Rim 
Company, Akron, O., in the leading 
automobile trade papers. 


The Pretzinger Catarrh Balm Com- 
pany is sending out direct three-inch 
copy tf. in the West. 
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Ross Bros., Worcester, Mass., are 
using agricultural papers and country 
life magazines through the Boston_office 
of N. W. Ayer & Son. This office is 
also handling all of the advertising of 
the Gregory Seeds, of. Marblehead. A 
large list of mediums including various 
classes of publications will be used 
during the spring. 





The Dwinell-Wright Company, manu- 
facturer of White House. Coffee has 
decided on its appropriation and list 
for the coming season. Orders are 
going out to a list of magazines and 
women’s publications through A. T. 
Bond, Boston. Orders are from three 
to six half pages. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
0., is placing orders through the 
Gardner ‘Advertising Company, _ St. 
Louis, in a large list of metropolitan 
dailies all over the country, advertising 
Goodrich tires. Seventy lines, one time 
a week, t. f., is being scheduled. 





Blanke & Hauk Supply Company, St. 
Louis, dealers in dairymen’s supplies, 
will shortly place some mail-order copy 
in a selected list of agricultural papers 
ublished in the Middle West. he 
Yharles H. Fuller Company’s St. Louis 
office will place the advertising. 


R. L. Biles & Co., St. Louis, adver- 
tising pecan orchards, are using a list 
of magazines, mail-order and farm pa- 
pers. One hundred and twelve-line dis- 
play copy is — used in February 
issues. ord & Thomas, Chicago, are 
handling the account. 





John F. Moran, of the Marlin Fire- 
arms Company, New Haven, states that 
the 1911 campaign of this concern 
will probably be continued along lines 
of previous work, using general maga- 
zines, sportsmen’s publications and 
farm papers. 





Agricultural papers are being used by 
the Remington Agency, New York, for 
the advertising of Chapin & Cu., Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bidg., Boston. 





Smith Bros. have sold the Waukegan, 
Ill., Gazette, to - B. Hungerford, who 
a disposed of the Carroll, Iowa, 

eraid, 





The Geo. Batten Company is _placin 
the advertising of the Brass-crafters, o: 
Boston, in a select list of general medi- 
ums, 





N. W. Ayer & Son are pote 
ern Electric advertising, fifteen inches, 
twelve times, in the Southern weeklies. 





B. Altman is taking 1,000 lines for 
the coming. year in Southern papers. 
W. H. H. Hull has the account. 





_ The American Cigar Company is tak- 
ing five inches thirty-nine times in 
Eastern papers, through B. J. Goulston 





Evans Chemical Company copy is to 
tun two inches, sixty-eight times, in 
Texas. Blaine Thompson is placing it. 
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When you go gunning for real game, 
not ads, fill your hip pocket 
with 3-in-l 
8-in-One is the one and only prep- 
aration that oils every delicate action 
part, making trigger, lock, ejector, 
magazine work thout fault or fal- 
ter. The only preparation that cleans 
barrels inside and out and removes 
every last minute particle of burnt 
owder residue, The only prepara- 
ion that prevents rust in any weath- 

er in any climate. 

Buy the big 8 oz. bottle— 

50 cts.; 3 oz.—25 cts.; 1 oz. 

—10 cts. All stores. 

FREE! Send to-day for 4 
generous free sample and 

3-in-One dictionary. H 
8-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
12 Broadway, New York 





The Young Safety Razor Company 
of Pniladelphia, Pa., has transferred 
the direction of its advertising to Sher- 
man & Bryan, Inc., of New York and 
Chicago. Magazines and newspapers 
will be used throughout the year. 





The advertising of tue Merchant & 
Evans Company, a leading metal house 
in the United States, has been placed 
in the hands of the Frowert Advertis- 
ing Agency, Philadelphia. 





An extensive — in New Eng- 
land for Clysmic Water is being pre- 
ared by the Ernest Goulston Agency, 
oston. Daily newspapers will be used. 


The P. B. Bromfield Advertising 
Agency is placing advertisements for 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Com- 
pany in a list of daily papers. 








Sunday copy for the National Cash 
Register Company is going out through 
the H. E. Lesan Agency, New York. 





Green’s Capital Agency is placing 
5,000 lines for one year in Texas pa- 
pers for the Orrine Company. 


Red Mills Cigarette copy is going out 
from the Frank Seaman Inc, New 
York, to newspapers. 


Horlick’s Malted Milk is being con- 
tinued in the present list of papers on 
at. f. basis. 


Collier’s is distributing 10,000-line 
contracts through a selected list. 
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The Globe : 


TORONTO 


Off to a Good Start | | : 


The advertising columns of Che Globe - 
for January, 1911, show the healthy 
increase of 19434 columns over the 
record of January, 1910—and Janu- 





























ary, 1910, was a 
big month, hav- 
ing shown an in- 
crease of 321 
columns over 
January, 1909. 


The Globe’s pros- 
perity is not confined 
entirely to its adver- 
tising. The circula- 
tion shows an in- 
crease of over 5,000 
copies per day dur- 
ing the past six 
months. 








Remarkable Results 


It will be generally ad- 
mitted that electric mo- 
tor cars are not the easi- 
est article of commerce 
to sell directly through 
advertising, but Mr, Eu- 
gene Creed, Sales Man- 
ager of the Toronto 
Electric Light Co., Lim- 
ited, informs The Globe 
that as a result of a 
400-line advertisement in 
The Globe he had six 
inquiries, and of these he 
knows of two purchases 
aggregating in value over 
six thousand dollars. In 
Mr. Creed’s own words, 
“ The Globe’s circulation 
represents one hundred 
per cent. of buying 
power.” 











The Globe 
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